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For 

Ruthie, David, Matthew, Sheri, and Mom 

Zippy, Lindsay, Ryan, Sam, Anne, Laura, and Dad 



We have been working as human resource consultants to large 
and small organizations for almost twenty-five years. During 
this time, we've had the pleasure of collaborating with managers 
and employees at all levels, from the executive boardroom to 
the factory floor. We've provided our clients with services in 
the areas of management development, performance manage- 
ment and appraisal, organization development, employee train- 
ing, and personnel selection. 

Lately, we've begun to notice a great unrest among em- 
ployees in many American organizations. At first, we thought 
that the unhappiness we were seeing was restricted to a few 
unique companies. However, over time, we've come to realize 
that these feelings of uneasiness, fear, uncertainty, and worry 
are quite pervasive. About three years ago, we began to refer 
to these feelings in the workplace as "working scared." We also 
noted that once employees begin working scared, they function 
less effectively in their jobs. We don't know exactly how many 
Americans are, in fact, working scared, but we do know that, 
with all the turbulent changes in our society, they are a large 
percentage of the American work force. 

Using This Book 

We've written this book to try to help those American employees 
and managers who are now working scared, or are fearful that 
they will be soon. It makes no difference who you are or what 
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your position is within your company. The only thing that mat- 
ters is that you are experiencing discomfort right now or are 
worried that you will in the near future. We decided that this 
syndrome is eating away at the core feelings and values of Ameri- 
can employees, and that something had to be done. 

For the past two years, we've interviewed large numbers 
of people who know this feeling, from either their own experi- 
ence or observing others who are working scared. Based on 
everything we learned from them, plus our own consulting ex- 
periences, we concluded that there are things that employees 
and their managers can do to cope with fear and achieve greater 
success. We've taken all these strategies and put them into Work- 
ing Scared. 

Success in Eight Dimensions 

Based on our interviews, we've determined that there are eight 
main reasons why American employees are working scared, eight 
trends in business that create fear in people. Not that these are 
the only reasons for feelings of fear and uneasiness; we're cer- 
tain that you will be able to think of others. Nevertheless, we've 
chosen what we believe are the most critical areas that you will 
need to be concerned about now and in the years ahead. They 
are: 

• Reduced supervision 

• Team culture 

• Quality focus 

• Downsizing 

• Mergers and acquisitions 

• Increasing diversity 

• Overseas assignment 

• Innovative pay strategies 

In the chapters ahead you're going to get a greater un- 
derstanding of each of these eight areas. You're also going to 
be provided practical solutions that you can use immediately 
on your job. With them, you won't have to continue working 



scared; you'll be able to achieve success in spite of today's try- 
ing times. 

A Real-World Perspective 

Every incident described in this book is a real-world experience 
that we have personally observed or been told about. Nothing 
has been fabricated. In each chapter, we start off by giving you 
the facts about the issue so that you can get a feel for the im- 
portance of the topic. Next, we present a story — a real story. 
The only things we've changed are the names of the actual or- 
ganizations and the individuals involved. Finally, we'll present 
solutions that we have seen implemented successfully. The solu- 
tions are divided into two groups: those that are directed toward 
employees, those that are more appropriate for managers. Of 
course there is much overlap. 

Each chapter also presents success pointers — practical tips 
that you can apply immediately: tips to help employees cope 
with their own situations, and tips that managers can use to 
help people become more successful. 

Regardless of whether you're a manager or an employee, 
we highly recommend that you read both perspectives. Why? 
As a manager, don't forget that you are also an employee. And, 
as an employee, it pays for you to be knowledgeable about the 
kinds of things your manager can do for you. In fact, some of 
the strategies that we suggest are things that you might pass 
along to your manager. 

The strategies we suggest are not the only possible ones, 
but simply those we consider the best. We also realize that cer- 
tain strategies can help in many different situations. Rather than 
being redundant, we decided to place each in the one chapter 
where we felt it had the greatest benefit. 
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Prologue 

Uncovering Your 
Concerns, Anxieties, and Fears 



"Working scared" has become an all too familiar feeling among 
American employees. As the world economic situation changes, 
and companies change to keep up and remain competitive, a 
climate of fear often takes over. In all kinds of organizations, 
people at all levels are feeling nervous and uneasy about their 
jobs — they are working scared. 

What is happening to American jobs? The turbulent times 
we live in have created eight major areas of change in our or- 
ganizations, each with its own challenges. 

• Less supervision. As organizations cut back on the num- 
ber of managers and supervisors, the remaining managers have 
more employees reporting to them and aren't able to give them 
as much time. Although there are some who enjoy less supervi- 
sion, a great many employees feel uncomfortable with this sit- 
uation; they're not sure whether they're accomplishing what their 
managers expect of them and don't receive the guidance they 
would like. 

• Team culture. There was a time when American em- 
ployees worked pretty much on their own. Sure, they were ex- 
pected to help out co-workers occasionally, but by and large they 
functioned as individual contributors. Nowadays, employees of 
all kinds — factory workers, service people, technical staffers, su- 
pervisors, and managers — are expected to work in a team en- 
vironment. Although they may have participated in various types 
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of teams in their personal lives (such as sports and volunteer 
groups), many find it difficult to function as an effective team 
player at work. 

• Focus on quality, A great many American organizations 
are realizing that in order to survive, they have to become more 
quality-focused. This is having a major impact on the jobs of 
many American workers, who are forced to learn new concepts 
and tools to increase the quality of their work. 

• Downsizing. Layoffs, cutbacks, retrenchment, reduc- 
tion in force — whatever we call it, downsizing is an issue that 
won't go away. The prevalence of cutbacks and retrenchments 
in many industries has increased in recent years. Our economy 
has caused many organizations to conclude that they must get 
"lean and mean" if they are to survive. So large numbers of 
American workers are working scared, fearing that they might 
be the next to go. 

• Mergers and acquisitions. Pick up any magazine or 
newspaper today and you're bound to read about two companies 
that are combining (merger) or one company that is "gobbling 
up" another (acquisition). The new company that results after 
a merger or an acquisition differs greatly, in many ways, from 
the old ones, and every single person within the organization 
is affected. 

• Increasingly diverse workforce. The American work force 
is steadily becoming more and more diverse in nature. We can 
no longer assume that our co-workers will have backgrounds 
similar to ours. For many American employees, working col- 
laboratively with others who are culturally different can be scary. 

• International environment. There's a fair chance that you 
may be offered the opportunity to work for your organization 
in another country for a while. Some consider an international 
assignment exciting; many see it as scary, especially if it means 
uprooting their family for several years. Coping in a foreign 
country is stressful; returning home is not always an easy ad- 
justment. 
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• Innovative pay strategies. We will also experience, in the 
years ahead, changes in the way we are remunerated. Regular 
paychecks based on straight salaries or number of hours worked 
or number of units produced are becoming a thing of the past. 

All these changes create a sense of fear, of helplessness. 
Being scared isn't pleasant. Working scared interferes with your 
ability to be successful at your job. But there are ways to cope, 
and that's what this book is all about. You will learn specific 
things you can do in each of the eight problem areas. First, 
though, let's find out what's happening in your particular job. 
Take a few minutes to complete the Working Scared Survey. 



Working Scared Survey 



1. Are you clear on your major responsibilities and 
which ones are most important? 

2. Do you know what it takes to be a successful team 
player? 

3. Do you know how to enhance quality on your job? 

4. Have you been able to let rumors about downsizing 
not bother you? 

5. Do you know how to reduce your stress or uncer- 
tainty in the event of a merger or acquisition? 

6. Do you understand your own values and prejudices 
toward people who are different from you? 

7. Do you know what to do when your pay is tied to 
the financial fortunes of your organization? 

8. Do you know how pay strategies will change in the 
future? 

9. Are you clear on your manager's performance ex- 
pectations of you? 

10. Do you have an understanding of how teams de- 
velop and change over time? 

11. Do you know what total quality management (TQM) 
is? 

12. Do you know how to remain positive in the face 
of company downsizing? 

1 3. Do you know how your job might change if your 
organization merged or was acquired? 



Yes No 



D □ 



□ 
□ 


□ 
□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 



21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 



30. 



31. 



32. 



33. 
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Do you know how to work effectively with people 
who are culturally different from you? LJ LJ 

Are you aware of the difference between American 
cultural values and those of other countries? U LJ 

Do you have a clear idea of how you can improve 
your job performance? LJ LJ 

Are you aware of the responsibilities of self- 
managed work team members? LI 
Do you know who your customers are? LJ 
Would you be able to set effective goals to remain 
productive during a merger or acquisition? LJ LJ 
Are you aware of what you need to do once you 
arrive in the new country to make your international 
assignment successful? 

Do you know why your pay may be more variable 
or uneven in the future? 

Do you receive enough feedback about your job 
performance? 

Do you know how to maintain open communica- 
tions to ensure a high-performing work team? 
Do you know how to foster teamwork? 
Do you know what customers expect of you? 
Do you know when to stay and when to leave, if a 
merger or acquisition occurred in your organization? 
Do you know what personal attributes you need to 
be successful in an international assignment? 
Do you have a clear idea of how your work perfor- 
mance will affect your pay in the future? LJ LJ 
Are you aware of the critical issues that you will 
face when you return home from an international 
assignment? D U 
Does the management in your organization support 
the value of cultural diversity? LJ LJ 
Do you know how to guard against becoming a 
victim of company downsizing? LJ LJ 
Do you know how to use various tools for improv- 
ing quality? D D 
Do you know how to handle counterproductive 
members of your work team? LJ LJ 
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□ 
□ 
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□ 
□ 
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34. Do you know what things you should consider be- 
fore accepting an international assignment? 

35. Do you know how to make yourself more valuable 
to your organization in the midst of downsizing? 

Now let's interpret your answers in light of the eight per- 
formance areas. Look back at the survey and transfer your an- 
swers here. 
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Less Supervision 

Question 1: 

Question 9: 

Question 16: 

Question 22: 



Focus on Quality 

Question 3: 

Question 11 
Question 18 
Question 25 
Question 32 



Team Culture 

Question 2: 

Question 10 
Question 17 
Question 23 
Question 24 
Question 33 

Downsizing 

Question 4: 

Question 12: 

Question 31: 

Question 35: 



Mergers and Acquisitions Increasingly Diverse Work Force 



Question 5: 
Question 13 
Question 19 
Question 26 

International Environment 



Question 15 
Question 20 
Question, 27 
Question 29 
Question 34 



Question 6: 
Question 14: 
Question 30: 



Innovative Pay Strategies 

Question 7: 

Question 8: 

Question 21: 

Question 28: 
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Now look at your answers. A "no" signals that you are 
feeling ill at ease about your work situation in that area. You 
may have "no's" in more than one area— like millions of others 
in the American work force. 

This book will help you reduce the uncomfortable feel- 
ing of working scared. In the chapters that follow, you will learn 
more about these eight important areas, and how to be successful 
in spite of them. Each chapter presents: 

• The facts about the issue. 

• The story of one or more employees who face the situation 
(the names have been changed, of course). 

• Solutions from the viewpoint of employees and managers — 
what employees can do to improve their current situation, 
and what managers can do to help people work more ef- 
fectively. 
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Thriving with 
Less Supervision 



Working scared has become a way of life for many people be- 
cause they are getting less direction from their managers than 
they did just a few years ago. They're not sure whether they're 
accomplishing what their managers expect of them. They feel 
that they're out there all alone. What's more, many experts agree 
that this trend of receiving less supervision will continue. 

What's happening? The number of managers is shrink- 
ing. A few years ago, an individual might have shared a man- 
ager with four or five other employees; today that person has 
to share that same manager with thirty people. Within the last 
decade, the average number of employees reporting to a man- 
ager at Xerox Corporation and at General Electric has doubled. * 
The reason for this trend is that many organizations are strip- 
ping away layers of middle-level management. A decade ago 
at General Electric there were ten management layers between 
the CEO and the folks on the plant floor, whereas today there 
are only five. 2 Several years ago, at Eastman Kodak, thirteen 
levels of management separated the senior vice president of 
manufacturing from the factory floor; now that vice president 
is just four levels from production. 3 These companies are not 
alone. Ford, 3M, Westinghouse Electric, Hewlett-Packard, Ap- 
ple Computer, Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Dana Corporation, 
Federal Express, Motorola, and many more are doing the same. 

What do these organizations hope to get out of this? For 
one thing, they expect to cut costs by operating with fewer man- 
agers and giving those who remain greater responsibility. They 
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believe that many managers are underused and that each man- 
ager could easily handle more employees. Second, they also ex- 
pect to boost efficiency by having faster and more accurate com- 
munications. Finally, they hope to create an atmosphere with 
less psychological distance between workers and executives. 

Pat's Story 

Summit Corporation is a large manufacturer of hand-held com- 
puters. These computers are sold to two main types of customers: 
restaurant chains, where they are used by waiters and waitresses 
when taking food and beverage orders, and retail establishments, 
such as department and clothing stores, for inventory control. 
Last year, Summit's sales and customer service division was re- 
organized and one management layer was eliminated. 

A year ago, there were three levels of management sepa- 
rating the vice president of sales and customer service from the 
customer service representatives: the director of customer ser- 
vice at the top, then the regional customer service managers, 
and then the customer service supervisors. Then Summit elimi- 
nated the middle layer. Before the reorganization, five super- 
visors reported to each regional manager; today all twenty of 
these supervisors report directly to the company's director of 
customer service. 

Soon after Clark Johnson, the vice president of sales and 
customer service, made the decision to streamline the organi- 
zation, he said, "I believe that this streamlining of our sales and 
customer service organization will bring about tremendous cost 
savings and result in a leaner, more efficient operation. As you 
know, I'm a strong believer that layer reduction will not work 
in all organizations. Nevertheless, after reviewing the final report 
written by an outside management consulting firm, I am con- 
vinced that we can remove the regional customer service man- 
ager level without any detrimental effects on our organization." 

Pat Williams is one of the twenty supervisors who now 
report direcdy to Terry Grant, the director of customer service. 
Up until last year, Pat met every week with the regional man- 
ager she reported to; these weekly meetings gave Pat direction, 
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feedback, and a feeling of security. She doesn't have the same 
close working relationship with her new manager. 

Pat Williams is working scared. Yesterday, she had her 
yearly performance review with Terry Grant. She left the ses- 
sion feeling anxious about her future at Summit Corporation. 
For one thing, Pat found that she and Terry had very different 
ideas about what she is expected to accomplish. Up to now she 
has been spending the least amount of her time providing direc- 
tion and support to the customer service representatives she su- 
pervises. Yesterday, Terry made it very clear for the first time 
that he believes this is one of Pat's major responsibilities and 
that she has not been giving it enough attention. Pat was also 
upset when Terry informed her that she needs to keep him more 
fully informed of customer complaints. This was particularly 
distressing because Pat feels she has been doing a good job of 
keeping Terry informed. 

Pat left the performance review session feeling that she 
is in a no-win situation. She realizes that Terry is busy, but, 
at the same time, she believes that it's unfair to not hear about 
his expectations until her performance review. She wants to do 
a better job of keeping Terry informed about customer com- 
plaints, but doesn't understand what Terry wants her to do differ- 
ently. In short, Pat feels that she needs Terry's help but real- 
izes that he doesn't have time to spend with her. 

Strategies for Employees 

Pat and Terry have different ideas about what Pat is supposed 
to be doing. This is not surprising. Quite often, when organi- 
zations are delayered, communications between employees and 
their managers tend to break down and confusion results. If you 
found yourself in Pat's situation, what could you do to eliminate 
your anxiety and achieve success? The answer lies in these three 
success strategies: 

1. Clarify major job responsibilities. 

2. Clarify performance expectations. 

3. Seek feedback. 
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Get a snapshot. The first thing to do is to get a "snapshot" of what 
your job consists of now. Most jobs can be broken down into 
about five to ten major responsibilities, each including a cluster 
of job duties that you accomplish on a regular basis. 

For example, let's consider Pat's job. A customer service 
supervisor has six major responsibilities: 

1. Maintain customer relations 

2. Maintain employee relations 

3. Cooperate with other departments 

4. Monitor computerized billing and credit system 

5. Recruit and select customer service representatives 

6. Administer company policies and procedures 

Ask what's most important. Once the snapshot is taken, it's 
critical to think about the relative importance of the major 
responsibilities. After all, the importance of each responsibility 
should influence the amount of effort that you expend on it. 

A simple way to prioritize major responsibilities is to take 
100 points and distribute them across the responsibilities. For 
instance, Pat's list might look like this: 

1 . Maintain customer relations (30 points) 

2. Maintain employee relations (20 points) 

3. Cooperate with other departments (10 points) 

4. Monitor computerized billing and credit system (20 points) 

5. Recruit and select customer service representatives (10 
points) 

6. Administer company policies and procedures (10 points) 

This weighting clarifies the fact that maintaining good cus- 
tomer relations is the most important aspect of Pat's job, closely 
followed by maintaining employee relations and monitoring the 
computerized billing and credit system. It is clear that the re- 
maining three responsibilities are not as important to job success. 

Involve your manager. It is vital that you and your manager 
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agree on the major responsibilities of your job and also on their 
relative importance. A very good approach is for you to work 
on determining your responsibilities and their weightings on 
your own, and then show them to your manager. This creates 
a good forum for discussion and leads to reconciling any differ- 
ences and clarifying your job. If Pat and Terry had done this, 
Pat's frustrations would never have occurred. 

Clarify Performance Expectations 

Getting agreement on what makes for success. Agreeing with your man- 
ager as to your major responsibilities is only the initial step. 
You also need to agree on what constitutes success in those areas. 
To do this, you and your manager must agree on a minimum 
of five performance expectations for each major responsibility. 

Performance expectations describe good, effective levels 
of performance for a given major responsibility. The expecta- 
tions specify how your work is to be done and what you are 
to accomplish. They define the methods, behaviors, or actions 
you need to use in performing a particular major responsibil- 
ity, and the outcomes that you are expected to achieve. Out- 
comes should be results that can actually be measured, in quan- 
tity, quality, or timeliness. 

Let's use Pat's job as an example. One of her major re- 
sponsibilities—maintain employee relations — might include 
these four performance expectations: 

1 . Spend at least four hours per week working directly with 
the customer service representatives. 

2. Invite customer service representatives' input before decid- 
ing on issues that will directly affect them. 

3. Provide customer service representatives with new product 
information within two days of receiving it. 

4. Clarify with each employee what is expected with regard 
to major responsibilities and performance expectations. 

Make sure your expectations are well conceived. Good perfor- 
mance expectations have several characteristics: they are under 
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the employee's control, important to job success, challenging 
but not impossible, and measurable or observable. In addition, 
they should not be phrased in terms of personality traits because 
those are much too vague. For instance, suppose initiative is 
important to success on your job. The appropriate performance 
expectation is not the trait itself, but rather what you should 
do to show initiative; for example, "work overtime without be- 
ing asked when a deadline approaches." 

Involve your manager again. Just as you developed your major 
responsibilities by yourself and then discussed them with your 
manager, follow the same process with your performance ex- 
pectations. Too often employees bemoan the fact that they do 
not have a clear idea what their managers expect of them. On 
several occasions, Pat has vented her frustration to other su- 
pervisors by saying, "I have no idea what Terry expects of me. 
I can only hope that we're on the same wavelength." If they had 
done these two steps, Pat wouldn't have to hope — she would 
know. 

Unless these first two strategies are carefully undertaken, 
achieving success is like groping in the dark. How can we ever 
expect to eliminate anxiety and achieve success when the path 
to success is never really paved? 

Seek Feedback 

People who are working scared because of so little supervision 
need to actively seek out feedback from others, such as man- 
agers, co-workers, subordinates, and customers. That feedback 
will allow you to make continual improvements in your own 
performance. It also helps you sustain high levels of job moti- 
vation and satisfaction. When you work with other people, you 
cannot ignore how they see your job performance. Any differ- 
ences between your opinion and theirs should be discussed and 
resolved. 

To use feedback to your maximum advantage, you need 
to ensure that this feedback is of the highest quality. Here are 
some key pointers. 

Keep the focus on major responsibilities and performance expecta- 
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tions. Often, when your manager or a co-worker is dissatisfied 
with how you are performing, you will be compared unfavor- 
ably with other employees. It's not only disturbing, it's also not 
very informative — it tells you nothing about how you can im- 
prove your performance. 

To get quality feedback in this situation, you need to steer 
the conversation away from comparisons with others and toward 
your own major responsibilities and performance expectations. 

Seek out feedback on a continual basis. Don't wait until your 
end-of-the-year performance review to find out how you are do- 
ing. You certainly don't want feedback saved up and dumped 
on you all at one time. Instead, take it upon yourself to meet 
periodically with your manager to discuss how you are doing 
on each of your major responsibilities. You will recall from our 
story that Pat heard things at the end of the year that she had 
never heard before. This situation would never have occurred 
if Pat had sought regular feedback from Terry and others. 

Besides your manager, anyone inside or outside your or- 
ganization who is in a position to observe your performance on 
one or more of your major responsibilities can supply you with 
meaningful feedback. This could include people from other 
departments that you work with regularly, co-workers, or even 
customers. 

Seek feedback in terms of behaviors or results. Don't settle for 
feedback that characterizes your job performance in terms of 
personal traits such as: 

"You're too aggressive." 

"You need to be more of a self-starter." 

"You are not a good enough team player." 

Comments like these are usually not personal attacks, but 
merely the person's lack of skill at describing the situation. Try 
to turn these comments into opportunities for improvement. Ask 
the individual, "What have you seen me doing or not doing that 
makes you say that I am too aggressive?" By asking this ques- 
tion, you encourage the person to be more specific and to dis- 
cuss the behaviors or results that you are not accomplishing. 
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If you are serious about seeking quality feedback, you will 
get both positives and negatives. We all like hearing positive 
feedback about ourselves, and there is nothing wrong with seek- 
ing out positive feedback. But the truth is that gathering de- 
velopmental feedback through the three pointers just discussed 
is what will really help you achieve greater success. 



EMPLOYEE SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success with Less Supervision 

> Think through your job and come up with five to ten major 
responsibilities. 

> Decide which responsibilities are the most critical to your 
job success. 

>* Define effective performance for each major responsibility 
through performance expectations. 

>* Make certain that your performance expectations include 
effective results and behaviors. 

> Meet with your manager to reach consensus on your major 
responsibilities and performance expectations. 

>* Each month, compare your current level of performance with 
your performance expectations. 

> Seek high-quality feedback on a continual basis from others 
such as managers, co-workers, your employees, and cus- 
tomers. 

> Don't limit yourself to only positive feedback but, more im- 
portant, seek out developmental feedback. 



Strategies for Managers 

We know that managers in today's flatter organizations are ex- 
tremely busy. You, as a manager, may have a span of control that 
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is much larger than it was previously. There are solutions. Some 
can make your job easier right away; others may seem like more 
work initially but they will make your job easier in the long run. 

Delegate More 

Because you are probably extremely busy, you must start think- 
ing about those aspects of your job that can be delegated to 
others. One way of doing this is to follow this three-step process: 

Step 1: Write down your own major responsibilities and be- 
gin thinking about the various duties associated with 
them. 
Step 2: Indicate with an A, B, or C how critical it is that a par- 
ticular major responsibility remain under your control. 
A = Is a critical component of my job and must remain 

that way. 
B = Is important to my job as a manager, but aspects 

of it could be delegated to my staff. 
C = Is a major responsibility that could be delegated 
entirely to others. 
Step 3: Analyze the B and C responsibilities and delegate them 
to the appropriate people. Ask yourself: 

1. Who has the interest in this responsibility? 

2. Who has the time to do it? 

3. Who has the skills and abilities to do it? 

Support the Three Success Strategies 

Review the three success strategies for employees described in 
the previous section: clarify major responsibilities, clarify per- 
formance expectations, and seek feedback. To help your employ- 
ees accomplish these strategies, and therefore make yourself more 
successful as a manager in the long run, you must support the 
process and participate in it. Meet with your employees to define 
and agree upon the relative importance of their various respon- 
sibilities and to clarify what you expect of them. You must also 
be willing to meet with your employees on a regular basis to 
give them the amount of feedback they need to remain motivated. 
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But what happens when employees are not meeting their 
agreed-upon expectations? It is your job to step in and become 
a coach. 

Coach and Develop Employees 

Even though you may be extremely busy, it is important that 
you have a systematic process in place that allows you to coach 
and develop your employees when they are having performance 
problems. The four-phase coaching and development cycle, il- 
lustrated in Figure 1.1, is one recommended process. 

Figure 1.1. Four-Phase Coaching and Development Cycle. 



(Phase 1) 
Gap Analysis 




(Phase 2) 
Performance Diagnosis 
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(Phase 4) 
Continual Feedback 




(Phase 3) 
Action Planning 



S ° UrCe: A PP raisin S and Developing Employee Performance Training (ADEPT) 
(Akron, OH: Human Resource Decisions, Inc., 1988). Reprinted with permission. 

Phase 1: Conduct Gap Analysis. Once major job responsi- 
bilities and performance expectations are set, you are able to com- 
pare an employee's expectations against current performance. Gap 
analysis is the strategy for making this comparison. 

When an employee is having a problem accomplishing a crit- 
ical aspect of the job, gap analysis can help pinpoint the problem. 
Review the performance expectations within the major responsi- 
bility where there are problems, and then compare them with the 
current level of performance. Your objective is to identify any gaps 
that might exist. Only when you have carefully identified these gaps 
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can you hope to improve your employee's current level of per- 
formance. 

Let's go back to Pat's position as a customer service su- 
pervisor. The major responsibility is maintaining employee re- 
lations, and one performance expectation for that area is "spend 
at least four hours per week working directly with the customer 
service representatives." Terry, her manager, did a gap analysis. 



Expected Performance 
Spend at least four 
hours per week 
working with cus- 
tomer service reps 



Current Performance 
Averages 1 hour 
per week working 
with customer 
service reps 



Gap 
3 hours 



Once Terry identifies a gap between current and expected 
performance, he needs to meet with Pat, explain the fact that 
the gap exists, and work with her to determine the cause— phase 
two. 

Phase 2: Conduct Performance Diagnosis. Causes of per- 
formance blocks can be found in four possible areas: 

1. Factors outside the organization 

2. Factors inside the organization 

3. The manager 

4. The employee 

Outside factors are those things that occur outside the job 
and the company but nevertheless can affect job performance: 
local economic conditions, governmental regulations, supply 
shortages, defective raw materials, and new competition, for 
example. You might not be able to do much about some of these 
outside factors, but it certainly helps to understand them. 

Events that occur inside your organization, not related 
to you or your employee, can also affect job performance. Ex- 
amples include such things as organizational changes, physical 
working conditions, company policies and procedures, and poor 
communications . 
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You, the manager, may also be a major factor in influenc- 
ing your employee's job performance. You might not provide 
adequate training, give enough positive feedback, make it clear 
enough what is expected of them, or share important organiza- 
tional goals with your employees. 

Finally, the employee himself or herself is also a critical 
influence on performance. Performance problems can be caused 
by: 

• Can't do's 

• Won't do's 

• Don't know what to do's 

The "can't do's" represent a performance problem caused 
by a lack of job knowledge, poor interpersonal skills, or weak 
technical abilities. They are typically expressed by employees 
as "I haven't been keeping up with some of the new develop- 
ments in my field," "I can't get along with many of my co- 
workers," or "I can't use the new CAD system." 

The "won't do's" reflect a lack of job motivation or interest. 
They are expressed as "My job is no longer challenging to me," 
"I'm no longer working on interesting projects," "I'm not being 
paid enough for what I'm expected to accomplish," or "I'm tired 
of doing the same things over and over again." 

The "don't know what to do's" represent feelings of job 
ambiguity, often resulting in high levels of stress. These feel- 
ings are normally expressed by such statements as "I don't un- 
derstand what my boss expects of me," "I have no idea how good 
a job I'm doing," or "I don't know where the company is going 
or my part in it." 

When you find that there is a gap in your employee's per- 
formance, don't wait to deal with it. The problem will not go 
away; it will only become bigger and take up even more of your 
time. Start off by asking the employee if the performance gap 
could be caused by any of the factors outside of the organiza- 
tion and thoroughly investigate the various outside factors. Then 
move on to discussing factors inside the organization that could 
be causing the performance gap. Cover all four areas of perfor- 
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mance blocks with the employee in the same fashion. Since the 
performance problem can be caused by more than one of the 
four factors, the diagnostic process should not stop simply be- 
cause one factor has been identified. Only after all the various 
causes of the performance problem have been identified can you 
begin thinking about ways of closing the gap through action 
plans. 

By using this performance diagnosis strategy, Terry helped 
Pat identify herself as the cause of the gap. She realized that 
she spent a great deal of her time recruiting and selecting new 
employees, making it impossible to give her reps four hours a 
week. 

Phase 3: Develop Action Plans. Once you have identified 
the causes of your employee's gap, you need to determine the 
steps that will close that gap and enhance performance. Let's 
assume that you and one of your employees have met and 
decided that the performance problem is caused by you and by 
the employee. When you are the cause of the gap, you will need 
to change your behavior in some way. For example, you may 
need to communicate changes in company policies more fre- 
quently, or to communicate the division's business plans more 
effectively. 

If the employee is also the cause of the gap, he or she may 
need to do the job differently, rethink priorities, or seek addi- 
tional training. For example, you and the employee might realize 
that he needs to participate in a training program on improv- 
ing customer service. It is important that these plans be spe- 
cific: exactly what training program will he attend, when, and 
how will he use what he learns to close the gap? 

Terry and Pat have decided that to eliminate Pat's per- 
formance gap, she will follow this four-part action plan: 

1 . Pat will delegate part of the responsibility of recruiting and 
selecting new employees to two of her senior customer ser- 
vice reps, Joe Ferguson and Cathy Stewart. 

2 . She will provide them with training in recruiting and select- 
ing by February 15. 
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Starting February 15, Pat will average at least four hours 
per week working with her reps. 

She will devote one of the four hours to gathering informa- 
tion concerning customer complaints and report this infor- 
mation to Terry the 1st and 15th of each month. 



Phase 4: Provide Feedback. The final phase of the cycle 
is designed to ensure that employees are given ongoing feed- 
back and support for their improvement efforts. Very few em- 
ployees can maintain high levels of motivation without feedback. 
Make sure your employees know how they are doing in their 
efforts to meet agreed-upon action plans, as well as other aspects 
of their performance. 

To ensure that the feedback you give to an employee is 
appropriate, ask yourself if it meets the following criteria: 

• Does the feedback fit the employee? Will it be meaningful 
enough to help the employee improve? Is the feedback ap- 
propriate, in the sense that the employee feels he or she 
deserves it? Is the feedback something the employee values? 

• Is the focus of the feedback specific enough? Is it directly 
related to employee job performance? What did the employee 
specifically do that deserves feedback? How does it help the 
employee, the department, and the organization? 

• Is the timing of the feedback right? Is it given soon after 
the behavior occurs? The closer to the behavior the feed- 
back occurs, the more impact it will have on future per- 
formance. 

The more the feedback fits the person involved, focuses on spe- 
cific job performance, and occurs soon enough after the behavior, 
the greater the effect on your employee's performance. 

Managers with suddenly larger spans of control can eas- 
ily feel overworked. The solutions provided here will make your 
job easier in the long run and help your employees so they will 
not have to be working scared. 
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MANAGERIAt SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success with a Larger Span of Control 

>> Seek out aspects of your job that can be delegated. 

>> Support the three success strategies for employees. 

>> Identify gaps between current and expected job performance. 

>> Discover which performance blocks are influencing perfor- 
mance. 

>> Identify ways to close the gap. 

>> Provide feedback that fits the employee, occurs soon after 
the behavior, and focuses on specific job performance. 
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Collaborating in 
a Team Culture 



The increased use of teams is one of the most important trends 
in American business today. Teams are used at all hierarchical 
levels, from the factory floor to "mahogany row," for one simple 
reason — the expectation of improving productivity and quality. 
Let's look at a few specific illustrations of how teams have 
improved productivity: 

• Through team direction, as well as flexible automation and 
computerized systems, productivity was increased by 250 
percent at the General Electric plant in Salisbury, North 
Carolina. 1 

• Xerox plants using work teams report 30 percent greater 
productivity than their conventionally organized plants. 2 

• Procter & Gamble has reported 20 to 40 percent higher levels 
of productivity at its eighteen team-based plants. 3 

• General Motors Corporation reports a 20 to 40 percent 
increase in productivity in its team-based manufacturing 
plants. 4 

• Federal Express cut service glitches such as lost packages 
and billing errors by 13 percent as a result of teams. 5 

• A handful of large U.S. companies, such as Chrysler Cor- 
poration, have instituted corporate venture teams that can 
create new products quickly and successfully. These teams, 
made up often to fifteen people from many corporate areas, 
function as an autonomous small business and are able to 
bypass the usual corporate bureaucracy and red tape. 6 
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• Honeywell's use of teams in the industrial automation sys- 
tems division reduced cycle times by 30 percent; the teams 
were able to ship 99.6 percent of orders on time and gener- 
ate $11.1 million in cost savings. 7 

• Since team direction was instituted in 1987 at the Morris- 
ville repair facility of Northern Telecom, revenue has in- 
creased 63 percent, sales by 26 percent, and earnings by 46 
percent. Moreover, productivity per employee has increased 
by more than 60 percent, scrap is down 63 percent, and qual- 
ity has risen 50 percent. 8 

• Shenandoah Life Insurance Company reports that it is able 
to process 50 percent more applications and customer ser- 
vice requests, with 10 percent fewer people, now that em- 
ployees are organized into teams. 9 

When we talk about teams in this book, we mean any 
group of employees who come together to channel their ener- 
gies toward achieving a common purpose, something that none 
of them could possibly accomplish alone. There are many differ- 
ent types of teams — management teams, self-directed work 
teams composed of hourly employees, new venture teams, qual- 
ity circles, task forces, and new products teams — but the best 
ones have one thing in common: synergism. Synergism has been 
defined as "the simultaneous actions of separate entities which 
together have greater total effect than the sum of their individ- 
ual effects." 10 

In this chapter, you will learn some of the things that em- 
ployees and managers can do to create high-producing teams 
with the electric, exhilarating energy we call synergism. 

Mike's Story 

Mike Martens is the maintenance manager at a large Illinois 
plant that manufactures aluminum foil. He started with the com- 
pany fifteen years ago, right sifter college, and has been in charge 
of all mechanical and electrical maintenance activities at the plant 
for the past five years. As maintenance manager, Mike has eight 
first-line shift supervisors and one hundred maintenance em- 
ployees under his direction. 
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Here's how Mike describes himself: "I had been raised 
as a Theory X manager. The management style I learned was, 
I direct, you follow, or you leave. I did this with great efficiency. 
I treated people fairly, but I also treated them like machines, 
not people." 

Several weeks ago, Mike and other managers at the plant 
received a directive from the corporate staff, calling for a move 
from a traditional hierarchical environment to what they called 
a "team-based, employee involvement culture." Mike was not 
totally clear what this "team stuff" would mean for him, but he 
immediately felt that he wasn't going to like it. 

In the past, Mike handled all decisions about hiring, plan- 
ning, scheduling, and budgeting within his department. This 
is what he is accustomed to and this is the way he feels comfort- 
able. Now, according to Mike, "All these traditional ideas are 
going out the window, since I'm expected to somehow get my 
first-line supervisors involved in a maintenance team." 

This is not the only change caused by the team concept. 
Mike has heard that he will be a member of a plant operations 
team, consisting of the plant manager (Nancy Epson) and the 
managers of production, quality assurance, safety and health, 
and human resources. Mike is worried that this operations team 
is going to mean that he's no longer going to be "calling all the 
shots" in the maintenance department. He is not interested in 
"poking his nose" in other managers' operations. Besides, Mike 
does not get along with Glenn Long, the production manager, 
and doesn't like the prospect of working with him. 

Mike wants to continue to achieve success with the com- 
pany. He has always enjoyed managing the maintenance func- 
tion, and he likes Nancy Epson. But now he's working scared. 

Strategies for Employees 

Mike is scared because he doesn't really know what teams are 
all about, and he doesn't know what it takes to succeed at being 
a team member. There are things he could do — you too, if you 
find yourself in a similar situation. 
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Assess Your Team-Player Style 
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There are four different types of team players: 

1 . Contributors. These task-oriented team members see their 
main role as providing information; they willingly offer all 
the relevant knowledge, skills, data, and opinions that they 
possess. Often, contributors function as trainers and men- 
tors of other team members. Being task-oriented, they're 
good at helping their team establish high standards, clar- 
ify priorities, and make effective use of time and resources. 

2. Collaborators. These goal-directed team members remind the 
team to stay on track and focused on the steps necessary 
to reach the target. They will gladly work outside their 
defined roles to help out other team members; you'll never 
hear them say, "That's not my job." They work hard to 
achieve team goals even though they may not agree with 
them. Collaborators are open to new ideas and data even 
when the information alters the team's goals or plans. Their 
openness extends to constructive response to negative feed- 
back. 

3. Communicators. These process-oriented team members give 
their primary attention to helping the team through the 
process of accomplishing its goals. They step in to resolve 
conflict, recognize other members' efforts, and encourage 
others to participate in discussions and decision making. 
They provide constructive feedback, listen attentively to all 
viewpoints, communicate enthusiasm about the team's 
work, and help team members get to know one another and 
the skills and resources each can offer. 

4. Challengers. These team members play the important role 
of devil's advocate. If they believe it will help the team, they 
question goals, methods, and perhaps even ethics. They 
speak out even when their views might be contrary to the 
other team members, even if it means being viewed by 
others as poor team players. 
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Which type are you? The truth is, it makes no difference; 
all four are equally important, all are needed for any high- 
performance team. The best teams have a healthy mix of mem- 
bers who focus on tasks, goals, process, and questioning. In fact, 
the most effective team members are a combination of types. 
They may have a natural leaning toward one style, but they 
have the capacity to call on the strengths of other styles when 
needed for the benefit of the team. 

Mike has given a great deal of thought to this question 
of style. He sees himself as a contributor with high levels of tech- 
nical knowledge and experience in the maintenance area. He 
has always been willing to share his expertise with others, and 
he takes pride in the mentoring he has given to maintenance 
employees in the past. These are excellent qualities, but for team 
participation Mike needs to begin working on developing his 
capacities as a collaborator, communicator, and challenger. 

Understand How Teams Develop 

Teams, much like people, go through definite stages of growth. 
You will be a better team player if you understand the stages. 
The four stages of team development are: 12 

1 . Forming 

2. Storming 

3. Norming 

4. Performing 

During the forming stage, you and other team members 
will have to be flexible, for there is a great deal of role ambiguity. 
After all, you're not sure what types of behaviors are acceptable, 
what your team leader and members are like, what your team 
is expected to accomplish, and what processes are supposed to 
follow in achieving its mission. In this first stage, you could take 
a wait-and-see attitude, but then you'd probably be working 
scared. There is a better way: instead of sitting still, get involved. 
You could: 13 
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• Ask your manager for his or her view of the team's purposes, 
procedures, and norms. 

• Work on getting to know your fellow team members. 

• Offer your services to help your team get things clarified. 

• Tactfully express questions or reservations you may have 
about the team's purpose or methods. 

Mike finds himself in the forming stage. Rather than sit- 
ting by and doing nothing, he has decided to meet with Nancy 
to find out all he can about what the introduction of teams is 
going to mean for the plant and for himself. During their talk, 
Mike is going to express to Nancy all of his current concerns 
about this large change in organizational culture. 

The storming stage is a period of antagonism among team 
members, hostility toward the team leader, and resistance toward 
the team's task. Try to keep in mind that this stage is normal, 
and that it will eventually pass. You can also help by encourag- 
ing your fellow team members to express their hostility openly, 
keeping an open mind to what others are saying, stating your 
own concerns, and suggesting ways to resolve differences. 

The norming stage is the time the team settles in and gets 
down to work. Processes are ironed out, and the group's par- 
ticular ways of working— the norms — are gradually developed. 
Be careful that you and your team don't slide into "groupthink"— 
when everyone starts to think alike. It creates a climate that in- 
hibits team members from willingly challenging the prevailing 
thinking. If allowed to persist, groupthink will inhibit innova- 
tiveness and problem solving. Tackle groupthink by asking your 
fellow team members, "Are we smoothing over basic disagree- 
ments?" 14 

In the performing stage, your team is sailing along, truly 
functioning as a team. Unfortunately, sometimes team mem- 
bers get complacent or bored now that all is running smoothly, 
slip back into bad habits, or fail to keep up to date with new 
technology. You can help your team cope with all this by recom- 
mending new and challenging task assignments, facilitating team 
meetings aimed at discovering new directions for your team, 
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encouraging exhilarating celebrations involving all team mem- 
bers, and confronting your team with the signs of stagnation 
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Be Ready for New Responsibilities 

Working in teams is much more than just a way to get tasks 
accomplished; it also brings changes to the individuals who make 
up the team. They learn new skills, perhaps work in different 
areas, and assume more responsibility. These are three of the 
main ways that teams have the effect of empowering people. 
You hear a lot about "empowerment" these days. What 
exactly does it mean? The authors of a recent book entided Em- 
powered Teams do an excellent job of explaining the term. "Power 
means 'control, authority, dominion.' The prefix em means 'to 
put on to' or 'to cover with.' Empowering, then, is passing on 
authority and responsibility. As we refer to it here, empower- 
ment occurs when power goes to employees who then experi- 
ence a sense of ownership and control over their jobs. Empow- 
ered individuals know that their jobs belong to them. Given a 
say in how things are done, employees feel more responsible. 
When they feel more responsible, they show more initiative in 
their work, get more done, and enjoy the work more." 16 

Learning New Skills. Often in team environments, mem- 
bers are expected to learn, over time, some or all of the tasks 
on their team. Multiskilling, as it is called, is used with both 
white-collar and blue-collar jobs. For instance, at the Weyer- 
haeuser plant in Columbus, Mississippi, operating technicians 
are encouraged, but not required, to learn all their team's tasks, 
which can involve up to twelve years of training. 

To become a valuable part of the plant operations team, 
Mike is going to have to broaden himself. Although he's an ex- 
cellent contributor in the maintenance function, he will have 
to begin learning more about the other managerial functions. 
It's not going to be easy to learn new things, but Mike will be 
better off in the end, particularly since his long-range career 
aspiration is to become a plant manager. 
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Rotating Jobs. Once team members learn new skills, they 
can expect to be rotated from task to task. For instance, at the 
Logan Aluminum plant in Russellville, Kentucky, team mem- 
bers participate in what is called the star point system, named 
for the five points of a star, Five primary star point representa- 
tives (for the areas of quality, safety, operations, human re- 
sources, and resource adviser) and corresponding alternates are 
selected from within the work group. The primary representa- 
tives serve for six months, then rotate out, replaced by the al- 
ternates. Star point representatives who have completed their 
assignments either rotate back into the team or assume another 
star point role (either primary or alternate) within the team. 
The rotation process gives all team members the opportunity 
to participate in the day-to-day management of work group ac- 
tivities. 17 

At some point, the star point system will be used in Mike's 
plant operation team. When this occurs, he is going to be ex- 
pected to participate as a star point representative. This will 
involve rotating, every four months, through the five points of 
the star— administration, production, quality assurance, safety 
and health, and human resources. 

Assuming More Responsibility. As team members ap- 
proach higher levels of empowerment, they take on more of the 
responsibilities normally reserved for management. Shown be- 
low are just a few traditional managerial responsibilities that 
team members may undertake: 



Purchasing equipment 
Hiring team members 
Taking disciplinary action 
Budgeting 

Making pay decisions 
Being responsible for quality 
Handling personnel issues 
Cross-functional teaming 
Conducting meetings 



Scheduling production 
Training each other 
Scheduling vacations 
Appraising performance 
Contacting customers 
Designing facilities 
Housekeeping 
Managing suppliers 
Planning 
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Here are a few concrete examples of added responsibil- 
ity in action: 

• At Lake Superior Paper Industries, team members handle 
their own work scheduling and work assignments, as well 
as holiday and vacation planning. 18 

• At the Volvo plant in Uddevalla, Sweden, self-directed work 
teams assemble entire cars. 19 

• At Johnsonville Food, a sausage company in Wisconsin, 
teams not only schedule their own work and uphold quality 
standards but also decide whether it's advisable to take cer- 
tain large orders. 20 

• At Chrysler, platform teams consisting of about a thousand 
people have cross-functioned representation (design, manu- 
facturing, marketing, distribution) from throughout the com- 
pany. Each team is responsible for putting a vehicle on the 
road on time, at cost, and in the correct weight classifica- 
tion. 21 

Work on Keeping Communications Open 

What do you do when you begin to dislike or distrust a fellow 
team member? If you're like most of us, you do whatever you 
can to avoid that person. Whenever team members stop com- 
municating, team performance will inevitably suffer. A whole 
host of negative consequences can occur: 



Witholding needed information 

Sabotaging 

Confusion 

Stress 

Frustration 

Resistance to bringing up problems 

Reluctance to offering solutions to problems 



Clearly, open communication is critical to any high-performance 
team. The more frequendy and openly team members commu- 
nicate with one another, the more likely they will perform well. 



Let's talk about the specific things that you should do, 
as a team member, to facilitate open communications between 
others and yourself. 

Convey Equality and Mutual Respect. It's very unlikely 
that everybody on your team possesses the same level of talent, 
experience, ability, power, or status. In fact, you might be one 
of the more talented or powerful members of your team. If so, 
you have to be especially careful of your tone of voice and your 
mannerisms. Convey superiority, and you'll stifle openness. Be- 
ware of saying things like this: 

"I've been around here long enough to know that it won't 

work." 
a If you had listened to what I told you before, we wouldn't 

be having all these problems." 
"After you get as experienced as I am, you'll understand 

what I mean." 

What you need to do is to treat team members in a way 
that subtly says: 

"I respect your ideas." 

"I'm listening, even though I see things differently." 

"I value your opinion." 

"We're all in this together." 

Avoid Put downs. When people are put down, made to 
feel foolish, or degraded, they react in one of two ways: they 
withdraw or they retaliate. In either case, team performance 
suffers. 

Effective team members are not content with the status 
quo. They're always looking for new ways to improve equip- 
ment, people, and methods. To do this, they have to be will- 
ing to generate new ideas, even if some of them turn out 
wrong. Team members cannot be improvement-minded if 
they are always looking over their shoulders worrying about 
being put down by others. 
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Here are three very common — and very destructive — 
kinds of putdowns. As you read them, ask yourself whether you 
do any of these things when participating on a team. 

• Sweeping statements. Using the terms "always" or "never" 
when discussing a team member's job performance can be a 
major putdown. Telling people that they are "always late for team 
meetings" or "never willing to pitch in" will inevitably make them 
angry and defensive. You'll be doing much better by simply 
saying: "Jane, I've noticed that sometimes you've been show- 
ing up late for team meetings" or "Tom, how about giving us 
a hand?" Stay far away from sweeping statements, even if they 
are accurate. 

• Personal attatks. When disagreeing with a fellow team 
member, focus on the issue, not the person. Personal attacks — 
such things as "you're dead wrong," "you don't know what you're 
talking about," "you've missed the point," "you're being foolish," 
"you're naive if you can believe that," and "if you'd listen bet- 
ter, you'd understand what I mean"— are destructive because 
they belittle the other person's self-esteem. Instead, you need 
to keep your disagreements centered on the issue. Use state- 
ments such as "here's where I think we disagree," "as I see it," 
and "here's what I think the main point is." 

• Gotcha! The game of "I gotcha" is deadly in a team 
environment. When team members are told things such as "I 
told you so" and "See, I was right all along," it isn't long before 
they stop contributing altogether. 

Learn to Listen. Listening goes beyond merely hearing. 
It also involves being open-minded, being willing to at least seri- 
ously consider other people's viewpoints. 

Good team players show more interest in the success of 
their team than in being proved "right." They're willing to listen 
to opposing viewpoints, if the ideas are in the best interest of 
their team. 
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Show Empathy. Team members stop communicating with 
others on their team who act as though their feelings and wel- 
fare are not important. The opposite of this attitude is empathy. 

What can you say to show your fellow team members that 
you share their concerns? Here are a few suggestions: 

"I understand how you feel." 

"I'd feel the same way if I were in your position." 

"What can I do to help you out?" 

Mike realizes that he needs to improve his relationship 
with Glenn Long if the two of them are going to be valuable 
contributors to the plant operations team. Mike sees that he 
needs to stop playing the game of "I gotcha" with Glenn and 
start doing a better job of really listening to his point of view. 

Dealing with Ineffective Team Players 

Although the team leader is critical to the success of the team, 
the leader cannot be responsible for solving all problems. Team 
members must share in the responsibility for leadership. This 
is extremely important in dealing with team players who are 
ineffective. 

A few years ago we were working with team leaders and 
technicians in a large pulp and paper mill in Mississippi. The 
mill, which had just recently started operation, had self-directed 
work teams. During one of our visits, we heard that one of the 
teams was having difficulty training some of the new techni- 
cians. Apparendy, two senior-level male technicians on the paper 
machine were resisting the training of newly hired female tech- 
nicians. In fact, they were barely talking to the trainees. 

In a traditional operation, the shift supervisor would have 
a long talk with the two senior technicians, in the hope of get- 
ting them to be more cooperative. Not so in this team culture. 
Here, a few members of the team stopped work, met for about 
a half hour with the two senior technicians in the team's meet- 
ing room, and solved the problem among themselves, with no 
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assistance needed from either their team leader or representa- 
tives from the human resources department. 

Fortunately, this success story is not an unusual incident 
within high-performing teams. Team members who observe 
counterproductive team players are able to handle these situa- 
tions. They don't have to wait for supervisors to solve problems 
for them. 

Here are some specific ways for deeding with ineffective 
team members: 22 

• Meet in private. Nobody wants to be embarrassed by being 
criticized publicly. Meet with the team member either pri- 
vately or in a small-group setting. 

• Confront Explain the behaviors the person is exhibiting that 
are hurting your team's performance, and why. Don't de- 
scribe the problem in terms of personal traits such as "you're 
uncooperative" or "you are selfish." Instead, point out spe- 
cific actions that are inhibiting your team. 

• Actively listen. Give your fellow team member an opportu- 
nity to state his side of the issue. He may have a legitimate 
reason for his actions, or you may be misinterpreting his 
behavior. 

• Revisit team norms. Every team has its own set of norms, ac- 
cepted ways of doing things that all are expected to follow. 
These norms pertain to a whole range of behaviors such as 
attendance and participation in meetings, adherence to safety 
rules, training others, continued growth and learning, punc- 
tuality, and attendance. Remind the team member of those 
expected behaviors that she is not performing. 

• Create positive consequences. Social pressure from the rest of the 
team will typically be enough to bring about an immediate 
improvement in the team member's job performance. How- 
ever, it isn't usually enough to sustain a lasting behavioral 
change. To accomplish this, your team will need to create 
positive consequences for doing the desired behavior. De- 
pending on the individual team member, these positive con- 
sequences might be such things as receiving recognition, get- 
ting the team's okay to learn new tasks, working with newer 
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EMPLOYEE SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success in a Team Culture 

>> Improve your own primary team style. 

> Work on increasing your other styles. 

> Recognize and learn to adapt to the four stages of team de- 
velopment as they occur. 

> Be ready for the three types of empowerment you will expe- 
rience as a team member. 

> Use techniques to facilitate open communications between 
other team members and yourself. 

> Know how to deal with team members who are being in- 
effective. 



equipment, having more flexible work hours, getting the op- 
portunity to travel to other locations, having direct contact 
with customers, and performing choice assignments. 

Strategies for Managers 

Even in the best circumstances, people who are assigned to work 
teams will be uncertain at first. The natural tendency is to look 
toward their managers for guidance. What can managers do 
to help make teams successful? 

Check for Feasibility 

To begin with, managers need to realize that not all organiza- 
tions will be receptive to the team concept. Management should 
commission a feasibility study to explore the organization's readi- 
ness for self-directed teams. A steering committee consisting of a 
diverse group of influential people, including managers, staff 
people, hourly employees, and union leaders, should be assem- 
bled. The steering committee should visit other organizations 
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that are already using self-directed teams, to see for themselves 
how teams function. The authors oi Self -Directed Work Teams rec- 
ommend that the steering committee use interviews and ques- 
tionnaires to get detailed answers to these six crucial questions: 23 

1 . Are the work processes compatible with self-directed work 
teams? 

2 . Are employees willing and able to make self-direction work? 

3. Can managers master and apply the hands-off leadership 
style required by self-directed teams? 

4. Is the market healthy or promising enough to support im- 
proved productivity without reducing the work force? 

5 . Will the organization's policies and culture in both corporate 
and field locations support the transition to teams? 

6. Will the community support the transition to teams? 

A steering committee has been in existence at Mike's plant 
for the past twelve months. Committee members have visited 
several other metals plants that have implemented a team cul- 
ture and were impressed with the results. They have also con- 
ducted a feasibility study by interviewing a representative sample 
of plant employees. After gathering all their data, they analyzed 
and concluded that all six crucial questions could be answered 
affirmatively. 

Deal with Your Own Fears 

It's important to remember that not all managers are alike. Some 
will welcome the transition to a self-managed work force as a 
needed change; most will experience fear and anxiety. The sim- 
ple truth is that managers face even more severe changes than 
do team members. In the past, a manager's role has tradition- 
ally been to plan, control, and direct. Managers in conventional 
organizations told their employees what to do, when to do it, 
and how. They spent a lot of time carefully overseeing their em- 
ployees' work as well as fighting daily fires. Now, as organiza- 
tions begin implementing teams, managers have to help their 
employees find their own solutions to problems. This is difficult 
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for most traditional managers to handle. They are afraid that 
they will become unnecessary and obsolete. 

Let's listen to Mike's fears: "Turning over all the things 
that I had been successful in managing to my first-line supervi- 
sors, who had never been trained in these areas, is scary. Be- 
sides, if I can't be a success in this team environment, I could 
lose my position and jeopardize my career and all the things I've 
worked for over the years. I'm also worried that we're going to 
risk our plant's success by turning over the asylum to the inmates.'' 

What should managers like Mike do to cope with this 
difficult transition? 

Attend Manager Awareness Sessions. Most companies 
moving to work teams institute some type of awareness sessions 
to educate their managers about the transition. These sessions 
are intended to help managers see that giving up some of their 
long-time duties also has its benefits. The managers come to 
realize that the extra time that they gained as a result of the 
team's self-management allows them to take care of other im- 
portant matters such as long-term planning and customer ser- 
vice that they have had to keep on the back burner. 

Update Management Skills. Awareness training sessions 
by themselves will not be enough to alleviate managers' fears. 
Managers need to update their supervisory skills, as well as learn 

new ones. 

To achieve success in a team culture, managers must per- 
fect these critical skills: 24 

1 . Build trust within their teams, as well as between their 
teams and themselves. 

2 . Work with their teams to clarify performance expectations 
and criteria. 

3. Foster commitment and trust among team members. 

4. Decide when it is appropriate to lead and not to lead. 

5. Recognize their team's accomplishments. 

6. Coach new team members in mastering their roles within 
the team. 
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7. Encourage their teams to find additional ways to self- 
manage. 

8. Work collaboratively with teams when expectations are 
not being achieved. 

9. Facilitate team meetings. 

10. Solve problems in cooperation within their teams. 

Use a Hand-Off Plan. A hand-off plan is a process for 
deciding which tasks in the work unit are going to be handed 
off to the team and which will be retained by management. 25 
The process has several steps. First, all team members and man- 
agers keep, for one week, a personal log of all the tasks that 
make up their day. Next, everyone on the team meets together 
to develop a complete list of tasks required to get the team's work 
accomplished. Another team meeting is then held to put all tasks 
in one of these six categories: 

1 . The task should become an immediate team member re- 
sponsibility. 

2 . The task should eventually become a team member respon- 
sibility. 

3 . The task should become the responsibility of the team leader. 

4. The task should remain or become a management respon- 
sibility. 

5 . A formal procedure should be developed to handle this task. 

6. The task is not necessary; nobody on the team needs to per- 
form it. 

Mike and his eight first-line supervisors met as a team. 
With the help of a facilitator from the human resources depart- 
ment, they used the hand-off plan to clarify "who's going to do 
what." This process of role clarification has made Mike feel a 
lot more comfortable delegating responsibility and authority 
downward. 

Recognize That Teams Are Not a Panacea 

Although organizing employees into teams has enormous poten- 
tial for increasing productivity, managers should never regard 
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teams as a cure-all for personnel or productivity problems. Like 
most other type of organizational interventions, teams can be 
a source of headaches that managers should be ready to deal 
with. Let's look at a few of these headaches. 

First, no matter how professionally and carefully teams 
are introduced into an organization, there will always be some 
managers who won't be able to make the transition. For instance, 
at Northern Telecom, about 25 percent of first-line supervisors 
left after team direction was implemented. 26 

Second, sometimes work teams fail. Unfortunately, team- 
work doesn't occur naturally in our country's culture. In general, 
Americans have been conditioned since childhood to be com- 
petitive rather than cooperative. American workers have to un- 
learn their natural tendencies to be individualistic (concerned 
with "I") rather than collectivistic (concerned with "we"). This 
change is particularly difficult when employees perceive a lack 
of senior management support for the transition to teams. 

Third, managers have to realize that they must be pa- 
tient. The road to team self-direction is long and rocky. Jim 
Meyer, director of operations at Schott Transformers, warns, 
"Things won't be neat and tidy. Expect chaos at first. It's also 
wise to move with caution." 27 How long should it take before 
managers see steady results? According to our experiences, about 
two years. 

Facilitate Problem Solving 

One of the most important functions that managers perform 
is to help their teams solve work-related problems. Before, dur- 
ing, and after these problem-solving meetings, the manager's 
actions are critical. 

Beforehand, managers need to formulate a kick-off ques- 
tion that will be posed at the beginning of the meeting. This 
kick-off question had better be right on target, since it estab- 
lishes the direction for the entire meeting. If it's off target, the 
meeting will turn out to be a waste of time, as many meetings 
are. This kick-off question also has to be posed in such a way 
as to stimulate team discussion. 

To accomplish the objectives, managers must first give 
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some thought to the real purpose of their team meeting. Is the 
team getting together to pinpoint the causes of existing prob- 
lems, or to find solutions? 

Suppose, for example, the team is getting together to dis- 
cuss problems of providing more courteous service to surgical 
patients in a large city hospital. If the manager believes that 
the causes of the problems have not been discussed and agreed 
on by the team, then the kick-off question might be "What things 
do you believe are causing us to have difficulty providing qual- 
ity service to our surgical patients?" On the other hand, if the 
manager feels that the causes of the problems are known, then 
the kick-off question might be "What do we need to do to im- 
prove service to our patients?" 

During the meeting, the manager should take the role of 
team facilitator. This involves: 

• Explaining the purpose of the meeting by posing the kick- 
off question to the team. 

• Keeping the meetings orderly and focused on the kick-off 
question. 

• Ensuring that every team member has an opportunity to 
talk, "tell it like it is," and be heard. 
Summarizing the results or major issues addressed. 
Making sure that every team member leaves a problem- 
solving session understanding what needs to be done, who 
will do it, and when it will be accomplished. 

After a problem-solving meeting, at agreed-upon check- 
points, the manager should touch base with each of the team 
members to learn how things are progressing and to find out 
if they might need some help. It's a good idea, too, to call a 
follow-up meeting to celebrate the team's accomplishments. 

At first, Mike found it extremely difficult to use this prob- 
lem-solving technique! As a traditional manager, he wasn't used 
to having his staff participate in identifying the causes of prob- 
lems or solving them. That was his job! Now Mike is begin- 
ning to learn, more and more each day, that the quality of so- 
lutions to maintenance problems can be found and implemented 
better with his team's input. 
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By far the most important function of any manager in a team 
environment is to foster teamwork. Without real teamwork, a 
team will experience communication problems, backbiting, 
sabotage, job dissatisfaction, griping, low morale, and inter- 
personal conflicts. 

Here are some valuable tips that managers should follow 
for promoting teamwork: 

• Hold an annual retreat. Schedule an annual retreat for 
the whole team to build team spirit, talk about the team's vi- 
sion and goals, renew commitment to the team, and get to know 
one another better. In some cases, it is advisable to ask an or- 
ganization development consultant skilled in team building to 
function as a facilitator at the retreat. 

• Assess decision-making style. Managers need to assess 
their own decision-making style. They need to pay particular 
attention to the extent to which they solicit their team mem- 
bers' ideas before arriving at important decisions. They need 
to make sure they are not still making decisions unilaterally. 
They need to find opportunities for using a consensus method — 
which, by the way, usually results in better outcomes. 

Changing his decision-making style has not been easy for 
Mike. At first, he went 180 degrees in the opposite direction. 
He changed totally from being a control-oriented manager to 
a hands-off one. He thought that this was the way teams were 
supposed to be managed. Like others, he confused participa- 
tive management with no management. With time, Mike is get- 
ting better at using a consensus decision-making approach. 

• Draw out quiet team members. Managers need to find ways 
to involve quiet team members in group discussions and deci- 
sion making, and do so in a way that doesn't embarrass them. 
The use of open-ended questions and reflective listening often 
helps. 
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• Agree that it's OK to disagree. The norm of "we are will- 
ing to allow disagreement" is an important ingredient for all 
teams. Without it, groupthink occurs. Managers themselves are 
the most powerful motivators of healthy disagreement. They 
need to demonstrate that it is not only permissible but valuable 
for team members to voice disagreement with them and with 
one another. 

• Celebrate team accomplishments. Managers need to find 
ways to reward team accomplishments, celebrate the team, and 
share success with team members. They need to show appreci- 
ation to both line and administrative staff. All this boils down 
to what Tom Peters and Bob Waterman referred to as "hoopla" 
in their popular book, In Search of Excellence. 2 * 

• Encourage trust. Managers must foster an environment 
of trust among their team members, as well as between them- 
selves and their teams. This is accomplished by ensuring that 
all criticisms are constructive, that everyone focuses on behav- 
iors, not personalities. Managers need to make certain that they 
always level with their people and are never found distorting 
the truth. It's better, in the long run, to say things that the team 
might not like hearing, than to try to fool them. 

• Share the limelight. When opportunities for external 
recognition occur, effective managers don't hog the limelight — 
they spread it around among team members. Whether it's ac- 
cepting an award from the local community, making a presen- 
tation to upper-level management, participating on highly visible 
committees in the organization, or getting named in the com- 
pany newspaper, effective managers make sure that everyone 
receives time in the limelight. 

• Clarify norms and expectations. Effective managers work 
collaboratively with their team members on clarifying the team's 
norms so that everyone understands and agrees upon the stan- 
dards of behavior. In this way, everyone understands what's ex- 
pected of them. Nobody is working scared, worrying whether 
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MANAGERIAL SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success in a Team Culture 

> Conduct a feasibility study to explore whether your organi- 
zation is really ready for moving to a team culture. 

>> Acknowledge any of your fears about teams and work on 
coping with them. 

> Realize that, despite their advantages, teams can also be a 
source of headaches. 

>► Make certain that you know how to facilitate problem-solving 
meetings with your team. 

> Arrange an annual retreat to foster teamwork. 
>> Assess your own decision-making style. 

>> Encourage trust among team members. 

> Don't hog the limelight; share it with your team. 

>> Work collaboratively with your team to clarify norms and 
expectations. 

>► Initiate a semiannual or quarterly self-examination of how 
well your team is functioning. 



other team members approve of what they're doing. Here are 
a few illustrations of norms: 

We attend all team meetings. 

We don't bad-mouth our team in the presence of outsiders. 
We show up for work ten to fifteen minutes early. 
We state our opinions even if they don't reflect the popu- 
lar thing to say. 

• Take the team's temperature. Teams, like people, need to 
have periodic checkups. Teams cannot afford to be complacent 
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and just assume that everything is going great. Managers can 
help their teams by initiating a quarterly or semiannual self- 
examination where the team asks itself questions such as these: 

Have we been accomplishing our goals? 
Are we meeting our customers' needs? 
What can we do to function better as a team? 
Is everyone on the team clear as to what's expected of 
them? 

Mike has surprised himself how well he has managed to 
adapt to the introduction of teams in the maintenance depart- 
ment. The success experienced by the maintenance team thus 
far has been due greatly to Mike's ability to clarify norms and 
expectations, celebrate team accomplishments, and update his 
managerial style. 
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Succeeding in a 
Quality-Focused Organization 



TQM, SPC. TQC. Pareto charts. SQC. MDQ. Kaizen. Shew- 
hart cycle. Histogram. QFD. 

What do all these terms have in common? Quality. They 
are all related to the quality movement that is rapidly spread- 
ing throughout today's changing organizations. Spend enough 
time in the halls of any organization in the United States and 
you will hear one of those words. The corridors of corporate 
America are talking quality — if you are not, then you are prob- 
ably working scared. 

Total Quality Management 

• You bought a new car last week. This morning you 
got in to go to work and your one- week-old car did not start. 
When you called your car dealer the reponse was, "No prob- 
lem, we will take care of it; it happens sill the time." 

• Yesterday you had lunch at a trendy restaurant near 
work. You had to get back to work for an early-afternoon meet- 
ing. The waiter brought coffee, but you had to ask for cream 
three times. When he finally brought the cream, the waiter acted 
as though he had just done you a big favor. 

• Recently, you got a letter from your insurance com- 
pany stating that your automobile insurance was cancelled be- 
cause you ignored your last statement. When you called the 
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company and said that you didn't receive a statement, the cus- 
tomer service representative replied that all statements were sent 
out on the first of the month. "Besides, it is spelled out clearly 
in your policy that it is your responsibility to know when pre- 
miums are due." A couple of weeks later you received a letter 
of apology from the insurance company. There had been a com- 
puter error, it turned out, and many of the statements had never 
been sent out! 

These low levels of quality may have been acceptable in 
the past, but they will not be acceptable in the future. Customers 
will no longer be impressed to receive the product or service 
they ordered; they will consider it a prerequisite to doing busi- 
ness. Quality goods and services will likely become what qual- 
ity guru Phil Crosby calls the "price of admission" to the future 
world economy. 1 Realizing the importance of quality to their 
future competitiveness, many organizations have implemented 
a new way of doing business, called Total Quality Management 
(TQM). 

What Is TQM? 

Although TQM is unique to each organization that uses the 
approach, the fundamental meaning is that it seeks to improve 
product quality and customer satisfaction through companywide 
practices. Some of the major premises of TQM include: 

• Continuous improvement and employee involvement Everyone in 
the organization, from the boardroom to the mailroom, 
searches for daily incremental improvements. 

• Empowerment Everyone is provided with the training and 
the techniques of quality improvement as well as the author- 
ity to identify and solve problems. 

• Demanding goals. High quality performance targets are set 
and the results are continually analyzed and measured. 

• Strong customer-driven quality vision. The strategic vision of the 
company is focused on the needs of the customer. Quality 
is defined by the customer. The organization strives to im- 
prove every product, service, and organizational process. 
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Because so many names come up in current discussions of qual- 
ity, we mention some of the prominent individuals in the qual- 
ity movement and summarize their contributions below. 

Philip B. Crosby. Crosby was vice president for quality 
at ITT from 1965 to 1979. After writing a best-selling book en- 
titled Quality Is Free, he resigned from ITT and went on the lec- 
ture circuit. 2 He started a consulting firm that provided train- 
ing in quality at all levels, senior executives through hourly 
employees. That firm, which still bears his name although it 
has recendy been sold, has 280 employees and has annual reve- 
nues of $84 million. 3 

Crosby believes that executives in many companies have 
been reinforced over the years to compromise everything in order 
to produce profit. He believes that profits are a function of cus- 
tomer satisfaction, that quality must be the result of a carefully 
planned and constructed culture and it must become the actual 
fabric of the organization. In his second book, Quality Without 
Tears, Crosby spelled out four quality absolutes (see Exhibit 

3.1). 4 

Crosby expands on his four basic principles and has a 
fourteen-point program to implement quality throughout an or- 
ganization. He believes these fourteen steps provide the foun- 
dation for a quality culture within an organization. 

Crosby's Fourteen-Step Quality Improvement Process 

1. Management commitment 

2. Quality improvement team 

3. Measurement 

4. Cost of quality 

5. Awareness 

6. Corrective action 

7. Zero defects planning 

8. Employee education 

9. Zero defects day 
10. Goal setting 
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Exhibit 3.1. Crosby's Four Absolutes of Quality Management. 



1 . "The definition of quality is conformance to requirements' (p. 58). The require- 
ments that employees are expected to meet must be established. They must then 
be given the skills, training, and help to meet those requirements. The idea be- 
hind quality is "getting everybody to do it right the first time" (p. 59). 

2. "The system for causing quality is prevention, not appraisal 9 (p. 73). Ameri- 
can industry has a tendency to check, inspect, or appraise problems after they 
have occurred. We should be concerned with preventing errors from occurring 
in the first place. The goal of American industry has apparently been to "make 
1200 in order to have 900 that we could sell [while the Japanese] learned to make 
1200 to have 1200 to sell" (p. 30). The Japanese have been more concerned with 
preventing the errors in the first place. 

3 . "The performance standard must be zero defects, not that's close enough" (p. 84). 
Organizations continually reinforce errors in some areas and do not allow errors 
in others. For example, when it comes to payroll an organization and its em- 
ployees typically expect zero defects. The payroll department is not necessarily 
more competent than other departments, it is just that they know people will not 
put up with errors in their paychecks. Yet employees on that company's produc- 
tion line are told that 2 percent defective parts is acceptable and customer service 
representatives are told 2 percent customer complaints is an adequate quality level. 
The only acceptable quality level should be zero defects. 

4. "The measurement of quality is the price of nonconformance'' (p. 85). The price 
of nonconformance is whatever it costs to do things wrong. If a product malfunc- 
tions and a customer must bring it back, there are costs involved. The work must 
be done over, the warranty must be paid for, the orders must be changed, paper- 
work has to be taken care of— this all adds up to an enormous cost. It could 
represent a 20 % or more of sales in manufacturing companies and 35 % of oper- 
ating costs in service companies" (pp. 85-86). By doing things right the first time, 
an organization can save an enormous amount. 

Note: All quotations and page numbers in this exhibit are from P. B. 
Crosby, Quality Is Free: The Art of Making Quality Certain (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1979). 

11. Error-cause removal 

12. Recognition 

13. Quality councils 

14. Do it all again 

W. Edwards Denting. Deming began consulting to Jap- 
anese companies on quality control methods in 1950. By 1951 
the Japanese government established the Deming Prize for ac- 
complishments in statistical theory and application. In 1960, 
Deming became the first American to be awarded the Second 
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Order of the Sacred Treasure for his help in the rebirth of 
Japanese industry. But for the next twenty years he remained 
virtually unknown in the United States. All that changed on 
June 24, 1980, with an NBC documentary entitled, "If Japan 
Can, Why Can't We?" The last quarter hour was devoted to 
Deming and his work. He immediately became sought after in 
the United States and began consulting to Ford and General 
Motors, among others. He has become the world's best-known 
quality guru. Deming's famous "Fourteen Points" 5 are high- 
lighted and discussed in Exhibit 3.2. 

Armand V. Feigenbaum. Feigenbaum joined General 
Electric as an engineer during World War II; very early on in 
his career he worked on the world's first jet engines. Because 
sometimes these engines worked and sometimes they did not, 
he used statistical techniques to find out what was going wrong 
and why. In the 1960s he was named manager of manufacturing 
operations for GE worldwide. He coined the term "total quality 
control" and in 1961 wrote a classic textbook in the area. 6 Feigen- 
baum stayed with GE until 1968 when he started General Sys- 
tems Company, a consulting firm in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

Feigenbaum's key ideas were summarized in a recent book 
entitled Beyond Quality. "His basic premise was that quality re- 
lates to every function and activity within the organization, not 
simply manufacturing and engineering but also traditional white- 
collar functions such as marketing and finance. Total Quality 
Control is defined as the system for integrating the quality de- 
velopment, quality maintenance, and quality improvement 
efforts of groups in an organization enabling production and 
service at the most economical levels which allow for full cus- 
tomer satisfaction." 7 

Feigenbaum believes that quality and costs are partners, 
and he argued early on that better quality does not cost more. 
In his view, quality is not just a way of managing or a generalized 
concept, but something that can be measured and quantified. 

Kaoru Ishikawa. Ishikawa has been referred to as "the 
gurus' guru." Until his death in 1988, he was a university pro- 
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Exhibit 3.2. The Fourteen-Point Deming Management Method. 



1 . "Create constancy of purpose for improvement of product and service. * Companies 
must look to the future and develop plans and methods that will allow them to 
stay in business. This must be done through innovation, research and education, 
continuous improvement of products and services, and maintenance of equipment 
and facilities. 

2. "Adopt the new philosophy. "The new religion of American industry must 
become quality. Organizations must view poor workmanship and service as to- 
tally unacceptable. 

3 . Xlease dependence on mass inspection. "It becomes too expensive to inspect 
products and then either rework them or throw them out. Rather, quality comes 
from improving the process so defects do not occur in the first place. Spend money 
improving the process rather than inspecting products. 

4. "End the practice of rewarding business on the price tag alone. * If the lowest- 
priced vendor is always chosen, this will frequendy lead to low-quality supplies. 
Rather than jumping from vendor to vendor, it is better to seek the best quality 
and develop long-term relationships with a few or a single supplier. 

5. "Improve constantly and forever the system of production and service. " Every- 
one in every department in the company must continually look for ways to im- 
prove quality and reduce waste. Improvement cannot be looked at as a one-time 
effort but a continuous process. 

6. Institute training." Often workers learn about their jobs from other work- 
ers who were not trained properly to begin with. Workers often do not even know 
if they have done their jobs correcdy. People must be provided with enough for- 
mal training. Whenever new equipment or processes are introduced, there must 
be new training as well. 

7. "Institute leadership. * Many times supervisors are hired straight out of 
college, have never done the jobs that they are supervising, and therefore are 
not very much help to the workers. That makes it too easy for a supervisor to 
rely on setting numbers and quotas and simply pushing for more productivity. 
Turning out products quickly becomes the norm, and quality is ignored. That 
is not leadership. Leading consists of coaching, giving feedback in a positive man- 
ner, and helping employees to do a better job. 

8. "Drive out fear. "To assure better quality and productivity, workers must 
feel secure enough to take a stand, ask questions when they do not understand, 
and point out problems without fear of being blamed for the problem. Fear must 
be driven out so employees can feel free to speak up. 

9. "Break down barriers between staff areas. "Often sales and marketing, man- 
ufacturing, engineering, purchasing, and customer service within one organization 
operate as if they are five different companies in competition with one another. 
Employees within each department can be doing exceptional jobs, surpassing what 
is expected of them, yet if the departmental goals are in conflict with the overall 
mission, they can ruin the company. There must be teamwork so employees are 
working for the common good of the company rather than only their individual 
departments. 

10. "Eliminate slogans, exhortations, and targets for the workforce. "A slogan, no 
matter how imaginative, has never helped employees do a better job. If employees 
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Exhibit 3.2. The Fourteen-Point Deming Management Method, Cont'd. 



put up a slogan, it ought to be their own slogan. Announcing bottom-line or results- 
oriented goals will not be effective unless the method or process for accomplish- 
ing these goals is also described. 

1 1 . "Eliminate numerical quotas. * It is often communicated to workers that 
a quota must be reached at all costs. These "costs" often become lost customers, 
employee dissatisfaction, turnover, and poor quality. An organization is often 
damaged by strict adherence to numerical quotas because they take into account 
only numbers, not quality and methods. 

1 2 . "Remove barriers to pride of workmanship. * If we are serious about qual- 
ity, we must empower workers with the responsibility to make sure quality hap- 
pens. Poorly informed managers, inferior materials, and defective equipment are 
all barriers that must be removed. 

13. "Institute a vigorous program of education and retraining. * An investment 
in the people that work in the organization is necessary for long-term success. 
Education in the new methods, including statistical techniques and teamwork, 
is required for managers and employees alike. Everybody in the entire organiza- 
tion should be given the education and help to improve. 

14. "Take action to accomplish the transformation. "To carry out the preceding 
thirteen points, a top-management team must be formed to carry out the quality 
mission. The transformation must occur around teamwork, use of statistical 
methods, thinking of work as satisfying a customer, and the continual improve- 
ment of methods and procedures. 

Note: The quotations in this exhibit are in pp. 17-19 of M. Walton, Dem- 
ing's Management at Work (New York: Putnam's, 1990). 

fessor who lived most of his life in Tokyo. He invented quality 
circles back in 1962 and was in the forefront of Japan's quality 
revolution from the very beginning. Because Ishikawa was born 
into an aristocratic Japanese family, he was able to get the ear 
of Japan's most important leaders right from the start of his 
career. Some of his basic ideas include: 

• Quality should be first, ahead of short-term profits. 

• Organizations should have a consumer orientation, not a 
producer orientation. 

• Commit to continuous improvement throughout the entire 
organization; quality touches every function within an or- 
ganization and is everyone's job. 

• Strip down work processes to eliminate problems that pre- 
vent quality, not to assign blame. 
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• Identify customers, internal and external, and satisfy their 
requirements. 

• The reason for the existence of quality control is to design 
and develop products and services that are always useful and 
satisfactory to the consumer. (It is interesting to note that 
Ishikawa was putting the emphasis on the consumer in the 
1950s; only recently have American executives attached im- 
portance to the relationship between quality and customers.) 

• Provide all employees with the tools to use facts and data 
in making presentations and solving problems. 

• There should be respect for humanity in management philos- 
ophy; instill pride in performance and encourage teamwork. 

Joseph M. Juran. Like Deming, Juran is an American 
who had a tremendous influence in Japan long before he was 
well known in the United States. Juran's respected textbook, 
Quality Control Handbook, was published in 1951; shortly there- 
after he began lecturing in Japan. 8 Some of his basic ideas include: 

• Managing for quality control is similar to managing for 
financial control. 

• Quality is a lot more than statistical tools; it involves iden- 
tifying the customers and their needs, and designing goods 
and services to meet these needs. 

• There should be a "project approach" to quality improve- 
ment, which includes the use of pareto analysis, a technique 
to target the key improvement opportunities. 

The Juran "quality trilogy" became the cornerstone of 
thinking about quality: 

Juran Quality Trilogy 

1. Quality planning 

2. Quality control 

3. Quality improvement 

Juran believes that quality programs often fail because 
managers at the top did not realize that achieving quality would 
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be difficult. Top-level managers must be part of quality councils 
that guide and coordinate the process. They must also participate 
through accepting training, personally reviewing progress, and 
making it part of the reward system. 

In 1989, Juran stepped down as head of the Juran Insti- 
tute and passed the baton to A. Blanton Godfrey, former head 
of quality theory at Bell Labs. Godfrey believes that recent events 
show that Western executives must change their management 
styles. Not long ago these executives blamed their market prob- 
lems on unfair competition, lazy workers, or inflated wages. 
"Then," Godfrey points out, "the Japanese opened factories in 
the U.S. and these slovenly, overpaid workers produced qual- 
ity products. " 9 

Taiichi Ohno. Ohno is vice president of Toyota Motor 
Company. Working with industrial engineering consultant 
Shigeo Shingo, he has designed and refined one of the most im- 
pressive production systems in the world. Ohno is credited with 
the idea of just-in-time, which the book Beyond Quality defines 
this way: "The concept of Just-in-Time (JIT) is simple but 
powerful: materials and components should arrive at the fac- 
tory, or from one work station to another within a plant, at pre- 
cisely the moment they are needed for use. No sooner, no 
later." 10 

For the JIT system to be effective, it requires "consistendy 
high quality up and down the supply chain." 11 Organizations 
must be concerned not only with internal quality issues, but the 
quality methods used by their suppliers as well. The JIT method 
has become the model for manufacturing all over the world, 
including at plants of Black & Decker, Chrysler, Ford, GM, 
Motorola, Hewlett-Packard, 3M, and Johnson & Johnson. 

Quality Awards 

Two well-known awards have been established to honor achieve- 
ments in quality, the Deming Prize and the Baldrige Award. 
Many organizations find that striving to win these prestigious 
awards is a strong motivating force behind their quality initiative. 
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The Denting Prize. Following Deming's lectures in Japan, 
the Japanese Union of Scientists and Engineers (JUSE) began 
awarding the Deming Prize in 1951 to companies with outstand- 
ing total quality programs. Today, a company that applies for 
the award must undergo a rigorous audit of its operations; this 
audit evaluates how well the management and control processes 
support quality products and services. In 1989 Florida Power 
& Electric became the first non-Japanese company to win the 
prize. Applying for the award is no easy task. "To win, [a com- 
pany] must put a huge bureaucracy in place, write an applica- 
tion of up to 1,000 pages, and spend years working with the 
JUSE which administers the prize. " 12 

Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award. This award, 
managed by the U.S. Department of Commerce, was established 
in 1987 in honor of Malcolm C. Baldrige, the former Secretary 
of Commerce. The award is presented annually, recognizing 
companies that have successfully implemented total quality sys- 
tems. A maximum of six companies can win an award, two each 
in manufacturing, service, and small business. One indication 
of the interest in total quality practices is that in 1990, over 
180,000 applications were requested. 13 

Companiesthat apply are rigorously evaluated in the fol- 
lowing seven categories (the 1992 weightings given to each 
category are shown): 

Baldrige Examination Categories and Point Values 

1. Leadership (90 points) 

2. Information and analysis (80 points) 

3. Strategic quality planning (60 points) 

4 . Human resource development and management ( 1 50 points) 

5. Management of quality process (140 points) 

6. Quality and operational results (180 points) 

7. Customer focus and satisfaction (300 points) 

Some of the past Baldrige Award winners include: 
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Manufacturing 

GM, Cadillac Division 

IBM, Rochester 

Milliken & Company 

Motorola 

Westinghouse Commercial Nuclear Fuel Division 

Xerox Business Products and Systems 

Solectron Corporation 

Zytec Corporation 

Service 

Federal Express Corporation 

Small Business 

Globe Metallurgical 
Wallace Company 
Marlow Industries 

The Extent of the Quality Movement and Its Results 

Spend some time in the halls of corporate America and you will 
quickly see that the quality movement is quite prevalent. The 
thousands of requests for the Baldrige Award applications alone 
attest to the interest companies are showing in quality. A re- 
cent General Accounting Office report shows that: 14 

• Out of 149 U.S. corporations that responded to a survey 
of senior executives at 800 of the largest corporations, 111 
reported they had a quality management program in place. 

• In that same survey, 62 companies indicated that they mea- 
sured the impact of quality on profitability and 47 reported 
increased profits. 

• Data from companies that had implemented quality man- 
agement practices revealed: 

Increased job satisfaction 
Improved attendance 
Decreased employee turnover 
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Improved quality products and services 
Greater customer satisfaction 
Improved market share and profitability 
• Some common themes in these quality-focused organizations 
were: 

1 . Corporate attention was focused on meeting customer 
requirements. 

2. Senior management led the way in building quality into 
the corporate culture. 

3. All employees were trained, empowered, and involved 
in efforts to continuously improve quality. 

4. Systematic processes throughout the entire organiza- 
tion were implemented to foster continuous improve- 
ment. 

Lois's Story 

Lois Hill is manager of guest services for the Harbortown Plaza 
Hotel, one of the thirty-five hotels owned by Chamberlain 
Hotels & Resorts Company (CH&R). She is responsible for 
three departments: reservations, front desk, and room services, 
and she reports directly to the hotel general manager. She has 
been in the hotel industry for ten years: three years with a 
CH&R competitor, four with a smaller CH&R property, and 
the last three years with the Harbortown Plaza. Her entire 
career has been in guest services, and she is quite proud of her 
accomplishments. Recently however, Lois has become threat- 
ened by tremendous changes at the hotel under what Nick 
Snowden, the general manager, calls "creating a total quality 
environment." 

It all started when Nick returned from a three-week total 
quality workshop attended by all thirty-five CH&R general man- 
agers. To say that Nick came home committed to total quality 
was an understatement. Within a short time Nick was passing 
around a mission statement that would eventually have an effect 
on the entire staff. 
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HARBORTOWN PLAZA HOTEL 

Mission Statement 



The Harbortown Plaza Hotel is dedicated to 
surpassing our guests' expectations by providing ex- 
ceptional, world-class quality service. Our challenge 
is to improve all aspects of internal and external 
customer satisfaction through the never-ending 
process of continuous improvement. 

We recognize the importance of our guests 
and employees as our most valuable resource. We 
are committed to listening to and learning from 
their ideas. We strive to set the standards by which 
all other hotels, within and without CH&R, are 
judged. 

Lois was finding it hard to go along with the quality pro- 
gram. Even though she had been told that training would be 
forthcoming, it hadn't started yet and she felt very confused. 
Her manager kept using terms she had never heard of, things 
like pareto charts, histograms, and cause and effect diagrams. 

Lois felt vulnerable and defensive. She kept reflecting on 
the mission statement, the part about setting the standards 
against which all other hotels would be judged. That seemed 
to threaten her authority as a manager and the way she has been 
doing her job for the past ten years. It was made quite clear 
that from now on quality would be carefully measured, and she 
would be held accountable for various measures of guest satis- 
faction and employee satisfaction — measures that she was not 
sure were under her control. 



Strategies for Employees 

Whenever an organization puts a quality improvement program 
in place, many employees react with defensiveness; like Lois, 
they are working scared. But there are many things they can 
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do to ease their sense of discomfort, and thus enjoy the rich pride 
that comes from doing quality work. 

Understand the Need for Quality 

In their book Beyond Quality, Jerry Bowles and Joshua Ham- 
mond note that until recendy, U.S. companies generally agreed 
that 99 percent was an acceptable quality level; having 1 per- 
cent defective products, parts, or services was certainly reason- 
able—after all, it's only 1 percent. 

But what does 1 percent really mean? Citing material from 
the American Society of Quality Control, Bowles and Hammond 
point out that if 99 percent performance is acceptable, then: 15 

• Doctors would write 200,000 inaccurate prescriptions each 
year. 

• Drinking water would be unsafe four days out of every year. 

• There would be no electricity, water, or heat for about fifteen 
minutes each day. 

• For fifteen minutes every day, your telephone and televi- 
sion would not work. 

Bowles and Hammond also tell a Texas Instruments (TI) 
story that goes back to the late 1970s. The company ordered 
a device from a Japanese supplier, announcing that the ship- 
ment of 1,000 must meet 99 percent acceptable quality level. 
"Several days ahead of the delivery date, two boxes — one large, 
one small — arrived along with a letter. The letter said in es- 
sence that TI would find 990 perfect devices in the large box 
and added, 'Although we're not sure why you want them, you'll 
find 10 defective devices in the small box.'" 16 

• Getting better or getting beaten — the choice should be clear. 
No organization — whether in manufacturing, service, or gov- 
ernment—can afford the cost of poor quality. Certainly there 
are costs involved in implementing a quality system that strives 
to prevent defects. But the costs of the customer finding defects 
is much greater! 
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When Nick Snowden, the general manager of Harbor- 
town Plaza, attended the quality training he clearly knew his 
hotel had to improve. They faced competition from the new 
hotels that had opened, and they faced an industry that was 
changing. The Harbortown Plaza was going to have to get bet- 
ter or it was going to get beaten. As he sat through the train- 
ing, he also realized that Lois Hill was going to have to be a 
key player in the new direction. 

• Quality will get you competitive; being competitive is the best 
job security. Are you concerned about whether your organiza- 
tion is as competitive as it used to be? How about your own 
job security— are you concerned about that? The two things are 
very closely linked, and the name of the link is quality. More 
and more organizations, faced with competition that did not 
exist in the past, are going to have to change. Business as usual 
may turn out to be no business at all! It's time to understand 
the importance of quality: quality service, quality products, qual- 
ity processes. 

• Don't wait for training to answer all your questions; start learn- 
ing on your own. Start reading and learning about quality. There 
are plenty of materials available; check your manager's book- 
shelf, company training materials, or your local bookstore. The 
more you know, the less scary it becomes. 

Think of it this way: no matter how well you think you 
are performing your present job, what could possibly happen 
if your performance improved? There is no penalty for becom- 
ing better. 

Become Customer-Driven 

• If you are not meeting your customer's needs, it won't be long 
until someone else does. Ultimately it is the customer that will de- 
termine quality. No matter what type of organization you work 
for or what type of job you hold, you must always remember 
that quality is defined by your customer. The customer should 
become the focus of everything you do. Find out what your cus- 
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tomers need, how they define quality, and then exceed their ex- 
pectations. 

• If you don't have a customer, you probably don't have a job. 
You may have to broaden your thinking about what "a customer" 
is, but you certainly have one — everyone does. Whether you are 
a CEO, an investment banker, an accountant, a sales representa- 
tive, an engineer, a computer programmer, a maintenance tech- 
nician, or a machine operator, you have a customer. The ques- 
tion is, what types of customers do you have — external or internal? 

External customers are the people who purchase your com- 
pany's products or services. They are the reason your company 
exists. They pay the company bills, including your salary, and 
their needs should be the number-one priority. Internal customers 
are others in your company who depend on the work that you 
do in your department to do their own job. If you see your job 
as serving internal customers (other employees, other depart- 
ments), you will ultimately increase external customer satisfac- 
tion as well. 

• Start viewing yourself from the perspective of your customers. 
Try to stand in your customers' shoes. Ask yourself: 

Who are my customers? 

What do they need? 

What are their expectations of me? 

Am I giving them what they expect? 

How do I know how I am doing? 
There are many ways to gather information from your cus- 
tomers, such as surveys, focus groups, or meetings. 

Lois began to realize that her position as manager of guest 
services made her accountable for more customers than she cared 
to think about. She was responsible for every hotel guest who 
called for reservations, talked to the front desk, or used room 
service. 

That wasn't all. She now realized that she also had inter- 
nal customers: her employees. If she could better serve and com- 
municate with her employees, she could positively affect the 
guests. Lois and Nick began working together to develop two 
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customer surveys: a guest satisfaction index to measure satis- 
faction with reservations, front desk, and room service, and an 
abbreviated version of an employee attitude survey developed 
at the corporate offices of CH&R. 

She was now going to be held accountable for certain 
aspects of guest satisfaction as well as employee satisfaction. It 
was all pretty scary, but Lois had to admit that if she could effec- 
tively measure the data, and improve upon it, she could help 
make Harbortown Plaza more competitive. 

Make the Kaizen Commitment 

The real secret of Japanese success, perfected in vir- 
tual isolation over a forty-year period from the 
1950s to the 1980s, is a customer-driven philosophy 
called "kaizen," or continuous improvement, im- 
plemented through a formal process of company- 
wide quality control. 17 

Too often organizations miss the fundamental concept of "con- 
tinuous improvement" by worrying about tools and tactics. Don't 
miss the forest by focusing on the trees. The strategies, tactics, 
and tools associated with quality are valuable, but only if they 
serve the underlying philosophy: that everything "deserves to 
be constantly, patiently, incrementally improved." 18 Quality is 
a process, and you must continually look to improve things as 
a part of doing your job on a daily basis. 

Lois realized she could begin developing her knowledge 
base before the formal training started, and so she began doing 
some reading about quality. As she learned more, she became 
less anxious. She started seeing her job quite differently: she 
began looking for ways to make improvements in the way she 
was doing things — constant, incremental improvements. 

Use the Tools to Gather Data 

An important attribute of the quality process is the "willingness 
to measure quality constantly and to identify and correct con- 
ditions causing poor quality." 19 You need to be sure that decisions 
are based on facts, not opinion. And collecting and analyzing 
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facts involves one of the scariest aspects of quality: the tools. 
If you have never heard of them or used them before, they can 
be frightening indeed. 

Lois was not an engineer, a statistician, or a quality con- 
trol expert. "I never even liked math," she thought to herself. 
No wonder these tools she kept hearing about seemed so in- 
timidating. However, through her company-sponsored quality 
training, she started to view some of these strange ideas as 
tools— instruments and strategies to help her improve quality. 

The following user-friendly guide to "quality-speak" de- 
fines some of the many terms, tools, and techniques often as- 
sociated with total quality programs. Once you are familiar with 
the lexicon, the tools and techniques are not so intimidating. 

Acceptable Quality Level (AQL). AQL is the minimum number of 
acceptable items, usually stated as a percentage. Remember the 
earlier examples about 1 percent defects in such things as pre- 
scriptions and drinking water? That was an AQL of 99 percent. 

Benchmarking. Continually measuring a compan/s products, ser- 
vices, and practices against those of its toughest competitors or 
the companies considered the world's best. 

Cause and Effect Diagram. When a specific problem is identified, 
a cause and effect diagram helps separate the effects from the 
causes. Various categories of causes are examined, such as peo- 
ple, policies, materials, and machinery; then the most impor- 
tant causes are identified and selected for further analysis. When 
all the various causes are clearly specified, the diagram takes 
on the shape of fishbones and therefore is sometimes called a 
fishbone diagram. An example of a cause and effect diagram 
is shown in Figure 3.1. 

Flow Charts. A flow chart is a visual representation of all the 
steps in a process. It depicts the flow of a product or piece of 
information from the beginning of the process to the end, and 
shows how the various steps are interrelated. 

Just-in-Time (JIT). The process of having products, parts, or 
materials delivered at the exact moment they are needed — not 
earlier, not later. With just-in-time techniques, inventories can 
be reduced substantially. 
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Pareto Charts. Around the turn of the century, an Italian econo- 
mist named Vilfredo Pareto claimed that in Italy 20 percent 
of the population controlled 80 percent of the wealth. Today 
the 80/20 ratio is useful to explain many business trends, in- 
cluding quality. Typically, 80 percent of a company's quality 
problems stem from 20 percent of the causes. Pareto charts are 
simple bar graphs that help rank order the various causes of 
problems so priorities can be assigned. 

Run Charts. These are simple line graphs that display observa- 
tions over a period of time, such as sales per month, complaints 
per week, or productivity per hour. 

Six-Sigma Quality. A quality goal of 3.4 defects per million prod- 
ucts—not only manufactured products but customer service as 
well. A sigma stands for a standard deviation. One-sigma means 
68 percent of products or services are acceptable; three-sigma 
means 97.7 percent acceptable; six-sigma is 99.999997 percent 
or 3.4 per million. Motorola, which has been striving to reach 
six-sigma, estimates that through the effort it saved $500 mil- 
lion in 1990. The six-sigma effort has also been joined by Digi- 
tal, IBM, Corning, and Boeing, among others. 20 

Statistical Process Control (SPC). A method of analyzing measured 
deviations in the production process in order to identify defects 
before they occur. By analyzing where in the process these devi- 
ations occur, an organization is able to detect and eliminate 
defects, thus reducing costs and at the same time increasing 
productivity. 

Learn to Separate Truth from Myth 

One of the smartest things you can do to help yourself when 
your company starts a quality program is work on changing 
your mindset. You will hear many of your co-workers saying 
things about quality that are simply not true, even though they 
sound good. Learn to see these myths for what they are — the 
defensive posture of people who are feeling threatened. Learn 
to recognize the Seven Deadly Myths. 
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The Seven Deadly Myths of Quality 



1. Quality is just another fad; this too will pass. Think about 
it: How could quality be a fad? When was the last time you 
bought a product and you were totally unconcerned about qual- 
ity? Quality is here to stay. Lois realized early on in the quality 
process that meeting the needs of her staff and in turn the hotel 
guests was simply good business. 

2. I don't have time to do this "quality stuff 99 and my regular 
work too. Do we have to do this? You bet! Today's consumers are 
much less willing to tolerate a bad meal, a defective product, 
or poor service. They expect quality, and they will go to the 
company that can give thfm the best product or service. 

3. Charts and graphs are for engineers. Lois used to think 
that charts and graphs were not relevant to her position as man- 
ager of guest services. But one day last week she changed her 
mind. Lois had been tracking guest satisfaction with a guest satis- 
faction index, which all guests were asked to complete before 
checking out. The push for quality was clearly having a posi- 
tive effect on guest satisfaction, for the index was steadily climb- 
ing. Last week the site-selection committee for a major conven- 
tion announced it had chosen the Harbortown Plaza, largely 
because of the impressive increase in guest satisfaction data. Lois 
was quickly becoming a believer in the tools of quality. 

4. I am a professional, I don't have customers. You may not 
have direct contact with the ultimate (external) customer, but 
you have internal customers. And remember, if you don't have 
customers, you probably don't have a job. 

5. What is wrong with the way we have been doing things? I 
am working in a quality way now. The issue is not that there is 
something wrong with the way you have been doing your job. 
The question you should be asking yourself is, "How can I do 
my job even better?" Remember: "There is no penalty for making 
a good thing better." 21 
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6. We aleady know what the customer wants; besides, we don't 
hear too many complaints. How do you know what customers want? 
How are you measuring? You must make sure customer needs 
are identified on the basis of facts and data, not opinions. Also, 
by the time you hear customer complaints, it's too late. You 
may not hear a complaint — you simply lose the customer. The 
idea is to identify potential problems and prevent them from 
occurring in the first place. Lois knew she could not wait until 
she heard customer complaints; many guests would simply 
choose another hotel next time. Measuring customer satisfac- 
tion on a continuous basis was critical. 

7. Quality is a necessary evil Quality isn't evil but it is neces- 
sary. Quality is beyond necessary -your job may depend on it. 



EMPLOYEE SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success in a Quality-Focused Organization 

> Don't wait for training to answer all your quality questions; 
start learning on your own. 

> Identify your internal and external customers. 

> Get a better understanding of your customers' requirements 
and expectations through surveys and meetings. 

> Look for ways to make small, constant, incremental improve- 
ments in the way you do your job. 

> Use the tools of quality to measure, identify, and correct 
poor quality. 

>> Understand that quality is here to stay. 



Lois now fully supports the quality program. She clearly 
understands the importance of constant, continual improvement, 
particularly with regards to customer satisfaction. She knows 
the competition will be more than willing to provide exceptional 
customer service if the Harbortown Plaza doesn't. Now, as a 
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manager, she needs to focus her attention on helping her staff 
achieve success in a quality environment. 

Strategies for Managers 

All those who study total quality, and those who have experi- 
enced it, agree on this: any new quality improvement program 
must have the complete support from the organization's man- 
agement. Any manager who gives lip service to a mission of 
quality, but actually behaves in accordance with some of the 
seven myths, will sabotage the efforts of even the most quality- 
dedicated employees. 

How, then, does a manager go about the job of manag- 
ing in a way that supports and fosters a quality environment? 
Here we look at several specific things you can do. These efforts 
not only lead to higher quality, they also tend to reduce peo- 
ple's anxiety level. As Crosby has remarked: "Your employees 
will see more hope than fear in a well-planned, well-managed, 
quality improvement process." 22 

Empower Your Employees 

Empowerment is the extent to which you give your employees 
the authority and responsibility to take actions on their jobs. 
Your employees can have the greatest effect on the quality 
process because they are the ones who perform the jobs on a 
daily basis. They are the experts. You must make sure your 
employees are involved in decisions that affect their jobs. 

Lois, as manager of guest services, supervises employees 
who have a direct impact on the external customer, the hotel 
guests. When she worked with the general manager to develop 
the guest satisfaction index (GSX), she made sure her staff mem- 
bers were involved in the process, suggesting items to be included 
and dropping items they considered inappropriate. Once each 
month the employees are provided the GSX data for that month 
and previous months. The employees meet on their own to ana- 
lyze the data. They continually try to come up with better cus- 
tomer service ideas that will improve the GSX data each month. 

Lois has been amazed by the commitment her staff has 
put into improving quality at the Harbortown Plaza. For ex- 
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ample, the room service staff members decided on their own 
that all room service orders will be delivered on time, as spec- 
ified by the guest, or within twenty minutes of ordering. The 
front desk employees, at one of their meetings to review GSX 
data, made the commitment to have the fastest and friendliest 
check-in and check-out in the CH&R chain. The employees 
seemed to "own" their jobs and they were taking responsibility 
for them. And that's what empowerment is all about. 

Encourage Open Communications 

To ensure a climate where information is shared honestly and 
freely, it is critical that you have a system in place that allows 
for open communications. You must continually communicate 
with your work group to ensure that employees have the infor- 
mation, resources, and authority to accomplish their work. 

Lois began conducting an employee attitude survey of her 
entire staff on a regular basis. After the employees filled out the 
survey, the data were summarized and returned to her. She was 
then expected to meet with them in small groups to look for 
ways to improve communications, and ask for more explicit feed- 
back about how she was doing her job as their manager. The 
first time Lois had to conduct a feedback meeting, she was decid- 
edly nervous. Still, she had to admit that there was probably 
a link between staff satisfaction and guest satisfaction. 

It wasn't long before Lois became comfortable with the 
feedback process. She had real information about how her staff 
perceived her management style, and she realized that the pro- 
cess was a tool to help her improve as a manager. The feed- 
back process also had a positive impact on employee turnover, 
which has always been a problem within several areas of guest 
services. Clearly, a more stable guest services staff would benefit 
the hotel guests. 

Use Benchmarking 

This technique involves studying what the best companies do 
in a particular practice or function and implementing their 
practices in your own organization. It is not a simple process 
of calling a few organizations and finding out what they do in 



a particular area. Rather, benchmarking is a systematic, con- 
tinuous process of studying the products, services, and prac- 
tices of your toughest competitors or those organizations that 
are known as being the best. Benchmarking is often done by 
teams, with up to twelve members. The team can take up to 
a year to make field trips and investigate several organizations, 
compare to their own, and make recommendations. 

The idea is not just to compare to organizations in your 
own industry, but to the world leaders in a particular dimen- 
sion. For example, Xerox, one of the leaders in benchmark- 
ing, compares itself to some of America's best: 23 

American Express: billing and collection 

American Hospital Supply: automated inventory control 

Ford: manufacturing floor layout 

L.L. Bean, Hershey Foods, and Mary Kay Cosmetics: 
warehousing and distribution 

Westinghouse: Baldrige Award application process, ware- 
house controls, and bar coding 

Cummings Engine Company: daily production schedules 

Xerox has developed a ten-step model for benchmarking that 
is used throughout the organization: 24 

1. Identify what is to be benchmarked. 

2. Identify comparative companies. 

3. Determine data collection method and collect data. 

4. Determine current performance levels. 

5. Determine future performance levels. 

6. Communicate benchmark findings and gain acceptance. 

7. Establish functional goals. 

8. Develop action plans. 

9. Implement specific actions and monitor progress. 
10. Recalibrate benchmarks. 

Champion the Quality Effort 

Be enthusiastic about quality. Spend time talking about qual- 
ity with your employees as well as your company's management. 
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Keep the quality effort alive by continually discussing, sharing, 
and learning about it. Show your commitment and enthusiasm 
by celebrating quality successes. 

Lois remembered how apprehensive she was when the 
quality effort began at Harbortown Plaza, so she knew the im- 
portance of being positive. When she talked to her employees 
about quality issues, Lois let her excitement show. She com- 
municated all successes that revolved around quality issues. Her 
enthusiasm was infectious. Her staff began to get excited and 
came to her with small successes surrounding quality. Her work 
group was always looking for ways to celebrate these successes. 
Quality was becoming a natural part of everyone's job. 

Make Quality Happen 

Quality improvement doesn't just happen; you, all other man- 
agers, and all employees make it happen. Your job as the man- 
ager is to structure the quality effort and to make sure that your 
employees have a clear understanding of the relationship be- 
tween quality and their individual job responsibilities. One way 
to do that is through this five-step process for making quality 
happen in your work group. 

1. Establish quality responsibilities and expectations with each 
employee. Lois has begun meeting with all her employees on an 
individual basis to discuss the quality responsibilities and ex- 
pectations that relate to their specific jobs. In these meetings, 
she stresses that quality is everyone's responsibility and every- 
one is accountable for it. 

2. Agree on each employee's internal and external customers. Lois 
and her employees, again on an individual basis, talk about the 
other employees and departments within the hotel (internal cus- 
tomers) that rely on their work, and what they expect. They 
also discuss how hotel guests (external customers) are affected 
by their individual job performance and what the guests expect. 
In many cases, this involves meeting with internal and exter- 
nal customers to discuss their expectations. 
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MANAGERIAL SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success in a Quality-Focused Organization 

Empower your employees by giving them the authority and 
responsibility to take actions on their jobs. 

Put systems in place, such as employee surveys, that ensure 
information is shared honestly and freely. 

Find out what the best companies do in your particular area 
and implement these practices in your department. 



Champion the quality effort. 

Establish quality responsibilities and expectations for each 
of your employees. 

Establish a quality development plan with each employee, 
based on customer feedback. 



3. Get feedback from customers on each employee's job perfor- 
mance. Lois regularly meets with customers to learn how em- 
ployees are doing with the quality issues that were agreed to 
in step 1, and how they could all continue to improve. In the 
case of the guests (external customers), Lois contacts them by 
phone or sometimes in person when the customer is a frequent 
hotel guest. Each time Lois meets with an employee's customers, 
she shares that feedback with the employee. 

4. Have employees assess their own progress. Lois meets with 
each employee at the end of the year. At this meeting, she asks 
the employees to assess their progress toward meeting their qual- 
ity responsibilities and expectations. Any roadblocks that may 
have prevented them from meeting or exceeding expectations 
are also discussed. 

5. Establish a quality development plan with each employee. At 
the end of the year, Lois meets with each employee. Together 
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they generate and agree upon a quality development plan for 
that employee. The plan is based on inputs from the employee 
(step 4), Lois, and the internal and external customers (step 3). 
The plan outlines actions that will be taken over the coming 
year, focusing on opportunities for both the employee and the 
hotel to improve quality. 

Achieving quality is the responsibility of everyone in the 
organization, not just one group or another. Most of us know 
that, and yet there is a tendency sometimes to blame poor quality 
on the other guy. Not long ago, the Wall Street Journal reported 
two surveys just three weeks apart. In one survey, workers at 
twelve major companies overwhelmingly insisted they were per- 
sonally committed to meeting quality standards, but said the 
managers are to blame when quality is poor because they are 
not driven by quality. The second survey reported that many 
of the nation's top executives blame the lagging quality of Ameri- 
can goods and services not on themselves but on a lack of com- 
mitment from workers. 25 

There is enough blame to go around. It is time to stop 
blaming and do something about it. We've all talked the talk, 
now let's walk the walk. Whether you are a manager or an em- 
ployee, you can be the first step in building a quality work en- 
vironment. 



Four 

Surviving During 
a Downsizing 



"Business is awful. Will I be laid oft?" If you are thinking this 
way, you have lots of company. Downsizing, layoffs, reduction 
in force- whatever we call it, it has affected a staggering num- 
ber of jobs. 

In the early 1980s, downsizing had its main impact on 
blue-collar employees working for manufacturing organizations. 
In recent years, the scope of downsizing has broadened con- 
siderably and now includes white-collar employees working as 
middle-level managers, professional staff, office people, and high- 
level executives. These white-collar employees work not only 
for manufacturing firms but service, government, and high-tech 
organizations as well. 

In fact, recent statistics indicate that organizational down- 
sizing has shifted emphasis from blue- to white-collar positions. 
Let's take a closer look at the reality of downsizing: 

• Between August 1989 and May 1990, 65 percent of the half 
million newly unemployed U.S. workers were managers, 
staffers, and professionals. 1 

• Over one million managerial and professional staff positions 
have been lost from 1979 to mid- 1 990. 2 

• In the first quarter of 1990, major American companies cut 
110,000 staff positions. 3 

• Of the nearly 81 ,000 positions eliminated in 1,219 U.S. cor- 
porations between July 1989 and June 1990, about 45 per- 
cent of them were managerial or professional positions, up 
from roughly 34 percent a year before. 4 
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• United Airlines has cut 25 percent of its staff. 5 

• DuPont has cut 50 percent of its executive positions at the 
level of vice president and above. 6 

• General Electric has eliminated five out of nine layers of 
management. 7 

If we examine recent statistics for white- and blue-collar 
jobs together, the figures are enormous. 

• Downsizing in the United States has increased from an es- 
timated 2 million manufacturing jobs lost in the early 1980s 
to 3.2 million jobs at the end of that decade. 8 

• A survey conducted by the American Management Associ- 
ation revealed that 66 percent of organizations with more 
than 5,000 employees reduced their work forces in the sec- 
ond half of the 1980s. 9 

• Among the numerous cases of large-scale downsizing dur- 
ing the 1980s, Citibank cut 17,000 jobs, AT&T cut more 
than 32,000, and General Electric 105,000. 10 

Forecasts of the 1990s suggest that downsizing will con- 
tinue in all types and sizes of organizations. General Motors 
plans to eliminate 74,000 jobs, and the commercial banking in- 
dustry may lose as many as 300,000. » In contrast to its long- 
honored practice of no layoffs, IBM started cutting jobs during 
the early 1990s. 12 Even the armed forces are not immune, with 
plans to cut over 30 percent of its military personnel by 1995. 13 

Why are so many firms downsizing? Although the answer 
for a particular organization can be quite complicated, downsiz- 
ing is normally caused by one or more of the following factors: 

Eroding market share 

International competition 

Domestic competition 

Increasing labor costs 

Obsolete plants, technologies, or products 

Poor management 

Poor labor-management relations 
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Regardless of the causes, it is important for all of us to 
realize that "job security" is a cruel oxymoron. It's debatable 
whether job security ever was real, but it certainly isn't as real 
as it was a generation ago. For most of us, our paycheck is as 
secure as our company's next quarterly report. Certainly, there 
are still jobs protected by union contracts and civil service, but 
they are becoming an endangered species. 

Of all the reasons why people may be working scared, 
the fear that they'll be the next to go is one of the worst. 

Terry's Story 

Terry Wilson is a customer service representative (CSR) em- 
ployed by a large American automobile company. Terry's job 
involves listening to and solving all types of complaints from 
car owners; all complaints come by phone. Terry and the other 
CSRs report to Nelson Richards, manager of customer service. 

Terry is twenty-eight years old and has been employed 
by the company for seven years; this is her only job since col- 
lege. Although dealing with irate customers is quite stressful, 
Terry finds the position challenging and rewarding. She'd like 
to stay with this auto company and eventually move up the cor- 
porate ladder. 

Terry's profile is typical of most of the GSRs. They're in 
their late twenties or early thirties, it's their first job out of col- 
lege, and they want very much to succeed. 

They're alike in another way too: they're all working 
scared. The company has tried to control costs through non- 
layoff alternatives such as hiring freezes and early-retirement 
programs, but this strategy hasn't been enough to control costs 
and quite a few people have been laid off in the last few years. 

Last year, five of the forty CSRs were laid off. Terry is 
close friends with two of them and feels depressed and frustrated. 
Both were good CSRs; why were they chosen for layoff? Why 
not others? Why not herself? 

Nelson Richards has told the CSRs that their jobs are crit- 
ical to the company's total quality management program and 
that their jobs are "about as secure as anyone's." Nevertheless, 
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Terry is very nervous; she hasn't built up a sense of her worth 
within the organization and lacks self-confidence because she 
still believes that she has much to learn. She believes that it's 
only a matter of time before she'll be let go. 

Terry is not unique in her anxiety. Richards has noted 
that he hears a lot more rumors than ever before, rumors that 
too often become exaggerated and distorted. He has also com- 
mented that the CSRs seem to be looking out for themselves 
more than ever and, at the same time, banding together in small 
cliques. This has caused less cooperation among the CSRs and 
more backbiting. Productivity, measured by number of com- 
plaints handled successfully, has also decreased since the CSRs 
have been wasting time in gossip sessions. 

Strategies for Employees 

Are there strategies Terry can use to help her cope with her fears 
and save her job? Absolutely — it's what this section is all about. 
Working successfully in a climate of fear presents some emo- 
tional issues and some practical ones. Here we will look at many 
things that Terry can do to deal with both kinds of issues. 

Acknowledge Your Feelings 

Whenever any organization downsizes, it violates two fundamen- 
tal motivating precepts: the need for security and the desire for 
justice. Clearly, downsizing poses a threat to the survivors' sense 
of security; now they're afraid that they may be among the next 
to go. It also violates their desire for fairness; survivors usually 
identify with the laid-off employees rather than with the com- 
pany. The survivors find it difficult to understand how their com- 
pany could be so callous and disloyal to these individuals. 

It's important that you, as a survivor, not ignore or deny 
your natural feelings.' Only through acknowledging and under- 
standing them can you hope to reestablish your own sense of 
security and fairness. Take advantage of the support of others 
(such as co-workers, friends, family, and managers). At the same 
time, learn to recognize these four feelings brought on by down- 
sizing, and give yourself time to get over them: 
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1 . Sadness. It's depressing for survivors to see their friends and 
associates being asked to leave the company. Terry is up- 
set because two of her close friends were laid off last year 
and she's not really certain, why. 

2. Role ambiguity. Ever since others have left, the survivors' jobs 
have changed and they're unsure about their new responsi- 
bilities and what management now expects of them. Terry's 
workload has increased since last year's downsizing, and 
she is not sure whether Mr. Richards feels that she is han- 
dling the changes well. 

3. Distrust. People have seen competent employees let go in 
the past and now wonder whether management can be 
trusted to keep its word. Mr. Richards has told Terry that 
her job is as secure as anyone's, but Terry isn't sure she 
believes that. 

4. Caution. Survivors become very cautious. They're so afraid 
to make mistakes that risk taking and innovation shrink 
down to zero. Terry feels that it's best for her to play it safe 
and not take any risks or do anything that might jeopardize 
her job. 

Terry needs to talk over these feelings with others with 
whom she feels comfortable. She will learn that others feel the 
same way and that what she feels is normal. 

Keep Rumors in Perspective 

Rumors occur simply because we're human and we need to do 
something, anything, to relieve our fears. You can expect to 
hear rumors anywhere — in the hallway, restroom, break room, 
cafeteria, or parking lot. The rumors themselves hardly ever 
involve employee's names. Instead, rumors are about functional 
areas. "I heard that customer service is going to get trimmed, 
but sales and engineering are going to be saved." 

Don't ignore rumors — they are an important source of 
information. No matter how bizarre or painful, rumors will help 
you to better understand your company's cultural temperature. 
But don't get obsessed by them either. Keep listening, but keep 
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your perspective. Don't spend so much time worrying about 
rumors that you overlook doing your job. 

The most important thing about rumors is this: remain 
rational. Listen to everything, but don't believe everything you 
hear. Always consider the source. When you hear a rumor from 
someone, stop and ask yourself two key questions: Can I trust 
this person to tell me the truth? Does this individual have any- 
thing to gain from telling me this? If the answers make you un- 
easy, then you need to verify the information with trustworthy 
sources such as co-workers who are your friends. 

Does it make sense to check rumors with your boss? 
Although the answer depends somewhat on your personal rela- 
tionship with your boss, you should know that this is usually 
a very tricky area. If your manager is involved in making difficult 
downsizing decisions, she or he can't say anything to you. From 
a legal standpoint, managers have to be extremely careful about 
what they say, especially when termination is involved. 

But that doesn't mean you have to keep totally silent. You 
can certainly discuss the rumors with family and friends -and 
you should. If downsizing eventually affects you, and you haven't 
at least prepared them for the possibility, they can be devas- 
tated. Besides, your family and friends are your best source of 
support. Discussing rumors and fears with those we're close to 
is an excellent way of reducing stress. 

Terry will continue to listen to the rumors but also take 
into consideration their source before taking them seriously. She 
realizes that her primary concern must always be her level of 
job performance and that she cannot let "doing rumors" inter- 
fere with doing her work. 

Maintain a Positive Attitude 

While downsizing has more direct implications for those em- 
ployees who actually lose their jobs, the survivors will also be 
enormously affected. As a survivor, you are relieved that your 
position was spared and that you are still employed. However, 
once your initial relief is over, you find yourself having to cope 
with one or more of these consequences: 
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• You are now expected to handle more responsibility. You may be 
given job responsibilities formerly held by two, three, or even 
four other people. You feel overburdened and unsure what's 
expected of you. Terry's customer load has doubled during 
the past year. She can't afford to spend more than ten min- 
utes on the phone with any single customer, and she worries 
that she may seem abrupt and rude to customers. 

• You might be transferred. You may be relocated to another town, 
city, or state. This can be threatening to you, devastating 
to your spouse and children. 

• You could be demoted. To remain with the organization, you 
may have to accept a job one or two levels below your present 
position, with a salary reduction and the need for retraining. 

In addition to these tangible changes, many survivors 
struggle with confusion and feelings of betray al. They might ob- 
serve that more lower-level than upper-level employees have been 
terminated, that employees received no advanced notice of their 
layoffs, that management didn't keep them informed about the 
downsizing process, that the rules used to choose those to be laid 
off weren't fair, and that the company doesn't provide adequate 
caretaking activities to help individuals cope with the layoff. 

Although their circumstances are different, survivors share 
the same feelings, many of them negative. 

• Decreased trust. "I don't believe what management says." 

• Decreased commitment to the organization. "I don't care 
what happens to this company." 

• Decreased job satisfaction. "I don't like the work I do." 

• Decreased productivity. "I do just enough to get by." 

• Decreased self-esteem. "I don't feel as good about myself since 
I've been demoted; I'd really be devastated now if I also lost 
my job." 

• Increased insecurity. "I'm probably on the list to go next." 

• Increased role conflict. "I'm getting conflicting orders and 
I don't know who to listen to." 

• Increased ambiguity. "I'm confused about what's now ex- 
pected of me on my job." 
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• Increased sense of overload. "I'm so overworked; Fm always 
trying to catch up." 

Of course these negative feelings are understandable. But 
you have to fight against them. They aren't doing you any good, 
and if they affect your job performance, they could do great 
harm. Let's look at several ways that survivors like Terry can 
convert their negative attitudes into positive ones. 

Try to Be Upbeat. Several research studies have shown 
that job satisfaction can be more a result of how oiie's co-workers 
react to the job than the actual characteristics of the job itself. 14 
By the way you talk about the job, you and your co-workers 
reinforce one another, either positively or negatively. 

You can help improve the atmosphere by emphasizing 
to your peers the positive feature of your job, and deemphasiz- 
ing the negatives. This will eventually help to increase their level 
of job satisfaction, which in turn will rebound on you. Terry 
makes it a point to talk about the great pay and benefits she 
and the other CSRs receive. 

Focus on Job Enrichment. Unfortunately, downsizing too 
often results in job enlargement: you are required to take on 
the work of people who were laid off. Often you are simply ex- 
pected to do more of what you're already doing, more of the 
same; almost inevitably this leads to your feeling overloaded, 
which in turn leads to lower productivity. 

As a survivor, what you must do is convert job enlarge- 
ment to job enrichment. Turn your frustration into creative 
energy, and look for ways to make the job more interesting, 
challenging, and stimulating. Try to see your job from a differ- 
ent perspective. Now that you're doing more work, do you have 
the opportunity to learn new skills? 

Another thing you can do is talk with your manager about 
more autonomy. If you are given the authority to handle prob- 
lems on your own, without having to stop and check with others, 
chances are you can do the work faster. This often has the effect 
of reducing the overall workload, and it certainly increases your 
satisfaction with the job. 
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Protect Your Ego. You cannot let your belief in yourself 
get away from you. Here are some things that you should keep 
in mind when you're feeling low. 

• You're darn good at your job, and there are a lot of less 
productive people who will be let go before you. The more 
accurate your company's performance appraisal system, the 
better the chances that the weaker performers will be iden- 
tified and laid off first. 

• Remember that being demoted or laid off no longer has the 
stigma it once did. Even if you should be laid off, a prospec- 
tive future employer is not going to assume it was because 
of incompetence. 

Stay Busy. Finally, maintaining a positive attitude means 
not letting your job performance fall off, no matter how scared 
you are or how discouraged you might be. Focus your atten- 
tion on showing management that you're indispensable. 

Terry has made up her mind that she's going to main- 
tain a positive attitude. She's thankful that she has a job that 
she enjoys. Car sales have increased lately, and she's hopeful 
that this trend will continue and that no further layoffs will be 
needed. She knows that, although she's still learning, she is one 
of the better CSRs. If she's laid off, there's nothing to be em- 
barrassed about. She'll just have to look for, and find, a com- 
parable position. She hopes that looking at the glass of water 
as half full instead of half empty will help not only her, but her 
fellow CSRs as well. 

Prove Your Worth 

It almost goes without saying that you need to perform your 
normal, everyday job duties effectively. But more important, 
you've got to find ways to make yourself more valuable to your 

company. 

Here's what Terry did. Rather than continuing to feel 
insecure about her value to the company, Terry decided to do 
something proactive to save her job and feel better about herself. 
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Terry used her innovativeness and creativity to start new 
intracompany communication processes. One of the main duties 
of the customer service reps is listening to customers. This al- 
lows them to gather a great deal of customer information. In 
the past, it has sometimes been very difficult to disseminate this 
information appropriately throughout the rest of the company. 
In her particular area, Terry got a lot of technical information 
from customers. She took it upon herself to design a way to meet 
with the engineering staff in the company to distribute this in- 
formation to them. After a while, her communication process 
was being used by all the other CSRs. Terry's idea was per- 
ceived by Nelson Richards and other company managers as a 
real "value added." 

Protect Yourself 

You'll be doing yourself a big favor if you realize this: your 
company isn't going to take care of you. The days of coming 
to the front door of large companies and seeing an invisible sign 
reading a job for life are gone. Accepting this reality is the 
first and most crucial step to survival in today's times. Once 
you accept the fact that there is no longer any guaranteed job 
security, you will do what needs to be done -protect yourself 
by putting your career in your own hands. 

You need to seriously take stock of your current job situ- 
ation. You can do this by thinking about the answers to the fol- 
lowing key questions: 

Does my job feel secure? 

Are there opportunities for advancement? 

Am I learning new things that can help me advance? 

Do I like working with my manager? 

Do I like working with my co-workers? 

Do I enjoy doing the work itself? 

If you're not satisfied and secure, it may be time to start 
a job search. And do it now, while you're still working. 

Regardless of how you feel about your current position, 
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you owe it to yourself to come up with a plan for what you would 
do if you're let go. Anticipating how you would cope if you were 
let go not only builds your self-confidence but also gives you 
time to prepare yourself by doing such things as enrolling in 
classes, attending training programs, or even starting a second 
job. 

Terry has taken stock of her current job situation. Although 
there are few opportunities for promotion and her job security 
is shaky, she likes her work, her co-workers, and her manager. 
Her "what would I do next?" plan is to look for a CSR position 
in the service industry. For instance, she has always liked the 
hotel and restaurant businesses. She's also decided to continue 
her education and is working toward her MBA degree at night. 
In the meantime, she has not been shy about letting others in 
the division know about her innovative intracompany commu- 
nication process. 

What else could Terry be doing to protect herself? Here 
are some ideas: 

• Stay visible, Terry should continue to let others know what 
she is doing and what she's accomplishing. Don't forget: out 
of sight, out of mind. 

• Stick to your knitting, Terry must keep her head down and 
stick to the work she does best. She should not waste much 
time getting embroiled in office politics and rumors. 

• Document your accomplishments, Terry should keep track of her 
key activities on projects, conversations with superiors, and 
accomplishments. This information might come in handy 
when personnel decisions are made. 

Strategies for Managers 

People who survive a downsizing are in a very difficult posi- 
tion. They usually have more work to do, and they are expected 
to do it in an atmosphere of fear and distrust. Is it any wonder 
their productivity slips? 

No one should be expected to cope with this situation 
without help from the manager. It is the manager's job to help 
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EMPLOYEE SUCCESS POINTERS 

Achieving Success in an 
Organization That Is Downsizing 

>* Acknowledge your feelings of sadness, role ambiguity, dis- 
trust, and cautiousness. 

>> It is wise to be aware of rumors, but don't let them over- 
power you. 

>> Try to be as upbeat as you can. 

>► Look for opportunities to enrich your job by making it more 
interesting, stimulating, and challenging. 

>> Work on maintaining a healthy level of self-esteem. 

>> Don't let your job performance fall off, no matter how scared 
or discouraged you might be. 

>* Look for special things to do to prove your worth to your 
company. 

> Come up. with a "what would I do next" plan. 

>* Take stock of your current job situation; if you're not satisfied 
or secure, begin a job search. 

> Protect yourself by staying visible, sticking to your knitting, 
and documenting your accomplishments. 



employees deal with the negative emotions and to find new com- 
mitment and motivation for doing quality work. Here we look 
at some of the things managers can do to help the survivors. 

Provide as Much Information as Possible 

At this critical time, the manager needs to be perceived as the 
calm at the center of the storm. More than anything else, this 
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means communicating as much information as possible to your 
employees. 

First, you must confidently explain to employees what has 
happened, why it's happened, and why the company is on the 
right track. Employees are more willing to accept immediate 
injustices if they can see how their company's actions will con- 
tribute to long-term benefits for themselves and others. 

Second, you must find ways of heading off rumors. Em- 
ployees will talk about what they think is going on in the orga- 
nization. If they're not given real information, then they'll sim- 
ply create and pass on rumors. Mr. Nelson, Terry's manager, 
installed a "rumor board" outside his office. If Terry hears a 
rumor, she can write it up and post it on the rumor board. 
Within twenty- four hours, Mr. Nelson posts the real facts per- 
taining to the issue next to the rumor. Rumors spread quickly, 
and it's therefore important that employees be told the truth, 
even if the truth is that studies are being conducted and no final 
decisions have been made as yet. 

Third, you must clarify what you expect from each em- 
ployee from now on. The survivors are worried about their in- 
creased workloads and unfamiliar job responsibilities. Mr. 
Richards met individually and privately with all the CSRs, to 
explain exactly what they will be expected to do, how they will 
do it, and with whom they'll interact. 

You must also realize that to a large extent the survivors 
are entering a new organization. Simply informing them of their 
new responsibilities isn't enough. You need to explain in detail 
how they will be helped to adapt to their new tasks and respon- 
sibilities through training, mentoring, and coaching. 

Show Some Compassion 

Survivors of downsizing need TLC. Fortunately, there are several 
things you can do during this stressful period to demonstrate com- 
passion. For one thing, let your employees know that you real- 
ize the hardships imposed on them by the downsizing, and that 
you regret it. It also helps to meet with employees, either in small 
groups or individually, to give them an opportunity to vent their 
feelings of frustration, shock, sorrow, and anger. 
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Certain employees need time and help to work through 
the guilt they're feeling because they managed to survive while 
their friends didn't. This is the time when you must build on 
the survivors' feelings of self-worth and security. Help them to 
understand that there were good reasons they were chosen to 
remain while others were dismissed. This means showing them 
how their expertise will contribute to departmental and com- 
pany goals. It also means telling them that tangible rewards, 
such as merit increases, will continue to be tied to outstanding 
performance. It does not mean promising them that downsiz- 
ing will never happen again. 

It also does not mean attempting to motivate them through 
fear tactics. One chief operating officer of a company that had 
downsized remarked, "After the downsizing, I brought all my 
remaining VPs together and told them that there are still some 
of them who won't be ready to go where we will need to go to 
be profitable, unless they buckle down." What happened? Risk 
taking and innovation have virtually disappeared — managerial 
characteristics this company must have to remain competitive. 
Instead, playing it safe and passing the buck have become the 
company's prevailing style. 

Compassion for employees who had to leave is critical, 
too. How they are treated will have a lasting effect on those who 
stay. It's the first and probably their most important impres- 
sion of the downsizing. As the manager, do everything in your 
power to see that the layoffs are handled professionally and com- 
passionately. At a minimum, this should involve adequate finan- 
cial and benefits severance packages. Outplacement assistance 
is essential. This might mean nothing more than helping laid- 
off employees prepare a resume and register with their state 
employment service. In full-scale programs, normally conducted 
by outplacement consulting firms hired by the downsizing com- 
pany, experienced counselors help laid-off employees work through 
the shock of job loss and support them in their search for another 
job or career transition. 

Consider Alternatives 

There are lots of alternatives to downsizing: 
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• Reduce the work week. 

• Offer an attractive early retirement program. 

• Institute across-the-board salary cuts. 

• Trim spending waste. 

• Retrain existing employees. 

• Use voluntary layoff programs. 

If the decision is in your hands, seriously consider these 
alternatives before deciding to lay people off. If it's not in your 
hands, try to offer them as suggestions to senior management. 

Two of the furniture industry's leading performers, Her- 
man Miller and Steelcase, reported recently that they have found 
a better option than forced layoffs. Rather than indiscriminately 
pruning their staffs, both companies have turned to using volun- 
tary leave programs to cut their expenses. Two hundred Her- 
man Miller employees are on voluntary leaves of up to several 
weeks, and Steelcase has asked almost half of its 6,500 hourly 
employees to take up to two months leave of absence at reduced 
pay. 15 

It's important to remember that downsizing through lay- 
offs often doesn't work. In a four-year study of downsizing in 
thirty manufacturing organizations between 1986 and 1990, it 
was found that only five or six showed a marked increased in 
productivity. In all the other cases, performance went down. 16 
Why? In almost every case, downsizing reduced employee loy- 
alty, confidence, morale, commitment, innovativeness, trust, 
and participation; and increased conflict, scapegoating, fear, 
secretiveness, politicking, and bureaucratization. These com- 
panies would have been much better off to consider other alter- 
natives. 

Nelson Richards has had several group meetings with 
Terry and the other CSRs to explain what has happened. At 
one of these meetings, he expressed his regret that they have 
to work harder and be under more stress. Terry and her co- 
workers appreciated his concern. He has also continued to use 
his rumor board to correct rumors before they get out of hand. 
He has met privately with Terry to recognize her accomplish- 
ments and to discuss and clarify performance expectations. Mr. 
Richards and other managers in the customer relations division 
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hope that no more cost cutting will be needed this coming year. 
If it is, they intend to use a reduced work week rather than lay- 
ing off additional people. 



MANAGERIAL SUCCESS POINTERS 

Achieving Success in an 

Organization That Is Downsizing 

> Explain to employees what has happened, why it has hap- 
pened, and why you believe the organization is on the right 
track. 

>> Find ways to head off rumors. 

>> Explain to each of the survivors what you expect from each 
of them with respect to their increased workloads and new 
responsibilities. 

>> Acknowledge the hardships imposed on your employees by 
the downsizing. 

>> Give your employees an opportunity to vent their feelings 
of frustration, shock, sorrow, and anger. 

>> Refrain from making promises that you might not be able to 
keep, such as "downsizing won't happen." 

>> Build the survivors' feelings of self-worth and security by let- 
ting them know that there were good reasons for choosing 
them to remain. 

> Make outplacement assistance available to employees. 

>> Consider alternatives to downsizing before deciding to let 
valuable employees go. 
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Five 

Staying Flexible During 
Mergers and Acquisitions 



You heard the rumors for the first time about three months ago, 
but you didn't really think it would happen. Last Friday it was 
announced — a large corporation has acquired the company that 
has been such an important part of your life for the past nine 
years. There seem to be lots of questions and few answers. 

Will you be able to keep your job? 

Will the organization's expectations of you change? 

Will you be transferred to another location? 

Will you be demoted? 

Will you lose your accumulated benefits? 

Who will you be reporting to in the new organization? 

How will decisions get made? 

Will that job assignment or promotion you were promised 

be honored? 
Will your pay be affected? 
How will redundancies in staff positions be handled? 

Are you working scared? You bet. If it's any comfort, you 
are not alone. The list of companies involved in mergers and 
acquisitions (M&A) looks like the "Who's Who" of American 
business: Gulf and Chevron, General Electric and RCA, Gen- 
eral Foods and Philip Morris, R. J. Reynolds and Nabisco, 
Wells Fargo Bank and Crocker Bank, Burroughs and Sperry, 
AT&T and NCR — the list goes on and on. 

The 1980s can be described as the decade of "merger 
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mania"; some 35,000 publicly traded firms were sold for a total 
of $1.3 trillion. And the trend continues. In 1990 there were 
3,972 M&A transactions at a total cost of $171.4 billion. 1 To 
put things in perspective from an employee standpoint, it is es- 
timated that from 1980 to 1990, in the financial industry alone, 
3,400 banks and savings and loan institutions were involved in 
mergers affecting the lives of 822,000 employees. 2 

For both strategic and global reasons, M&A's will be with 
us throughout the decade to the year 2000. Companies are us- 
ing M&A's as a strategy to achieve organizational growth. They 
are growing and expanding simply by acquiring new compa- 
nies. Also, buying foreign companies is a way of expanding into 
the international arena. Sometimes a U.S. corporation acquires 
a foreign organization; in other cases a foreign corporation buys 
a U.S. company. 

A word about terminology: throughout the chapter we 
will be using the terms M&A, merger, and acquisition interchange- 
ably. There is a tendency for the smaller company to view the 
transaction as a merger, whereas the larger organization typi- 
cally views the arrangement as an acquisition. Our emphasis 
in this chapter will be on the company that has been acquired 
by a larger organization. Nevertheless, from an employee per- 
spective the issues are similar. No matter which side of the fence 
they are on, employees are working scared. 

Jeff's Story 

Jeff Martin had been working for a manufacturer of consumer 
products for the past nine years. Jeff had always loved working 
for the company. It had always been truly interested in develop- 
ing emplbyees. It was a low-key, nonpolitical organization that 
employees often described as being "kinder and gentler" than 
the typical organization of its size. Most of the 12,000 employees 
worked in facilities that could best be described as "pastoral set- 
tings located in the middle of the woods," and this seemed to 
fit the culture of the organization. 

Then came the announcement: they were being acquired 
by a much larger organization — a competitor, no less. 
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When Jeff looks back on it now, he can identify five stages 
that the M&A process went through. 3 In his own words, Jeff 
describes these five stages. 

Stage 1: The Bomb Drops. "Everyone knew where they were 
when they heard about the merger for the first time. Some 
employees were in their cars and they heard it on the radio, 
others were in meetings. I was in my office. I remember look- 
ing around, feeling like all the blood was just drained from my 
face. 'Shock' and 'disbelief are the words that come to mind. 
I started to think about how much larger the organization was 
that we were merging with. I knew that many of the things about 
my organization's culture that meant so much to me were go- 
ing to change. I was scared! 

"About that time I heard someone else describe an M&A 

this way: 

Tor the sake of analogy, imagine that it is France, 
1940. Paris has just fallen. The occupying forces 
are coming and the radio daily reports their troop 
movements. The end of a way of life is near. We 
can only wait. 

'And imagine seeing some of our colleagues 
trying to anticipate the whims of the occupying force 
and scheming to ingratiate themselves with them. 
It is Vichy France psychologically revisited.' 4 

Stage 2: Preoccupation. "All of us were obsessed with the 
merger. It was all we could think about; it was all we would 
talk about. It certainly did not help our productivity. I remem- 
ber looking around at all my filing cabinets, bookshelves, and 
company reports and thinking that all my past work could now 
be meaningless. Tension and chaos were in the air as we waited 
for the conquerors to arrive." 

Stage 3: The Culture Clash. "They arrived. Some key new 
organizational members were added to the organizational chart. 
And of course when they arrived they also had all the answers. 
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'Arrogance' was the word that comes to mind. They were go- 
ing to show us how to really run a company. There were big 
differences between the way the two companies did business and 
it became quite clear that they wanted their way to become our 
way." 

Stage 4: Let the Purging Begin. "We were told that as a re- 
sult of the merger, there would be a reduction in force of 20 
percent of our work force. They kept stressing that 80 percent 
of us would not be affected, but of course 100 percent of us were 
worried. Some of our best talent left the company on their own, 
and others seemed to be let go for reasons we never really un- 
derstood." 

Stage 5: Merging and Emerging. "We realized that we were 
the survivors, and it was time to get away from the we versus 
they, the attack and defend, and the win versus lose mentality 
if the merger was going to be successful. I also remember read- 
ing about a survey of executives who had been involved with 
M&A's during a recent one-year period; 85 percent of them be- 
lieved that 'people problems' had a greater influence on the long- 
term success of mergers and acquisitions than financial prob- 
lems. 5 I was determined not to be one of the people problems." 

Strategies for Employees 

How can you be successful amidst merger and acquisitions? Let's 
take a look at some solutions. 

Expect Change 

If you thought there were a lot of changes going on before the 
merger took place, just wait — you haven't seen anything yet! 
There will be changes in the organizational culture, your job, 
and your co-workers. Change can no longer be thought of as 
a short-term reaction to a crisis or new competition, but rather 
a fact of today's organizational life. 
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Changes in Organizational Culture. There are going to 
be different priorities within the new organization. What was 
important in the past may not be as important now. There may 
be a new emphasis on customer service or quality. Values and 
traditions will probably change. For example, employees often 
complain that after a merger there was an overemphasis on 
profits at the expense of people. It should not be surprising, con- 
sidering that top management is trying to prove they were right 
to suggest the merger to begin with. 

You will also see changes in the way decisions are made. 
Expect mixed messages with regard to how much you will be 
involved in decision making. On the one hand, there may be 
a lot of listening and shared decision making. On the other, there 
will be very autocratic decisions handed down by top manage- 
ment in response to the pressures of profitability. 

Changes in Your Job. Your job title may not change, but 
your responsibilities and actual job duties probably will. Be pre- 
pared to have changes move in one of two directions. The first 
is that you will have less responsibility. Instead of supervising 
the work, you are now the one actually doing the work. It may 
be frustrating to realize that you have just taken what seems 
to be a step backward. Some employees report that they feel 
they are doing the jobs of people who were two levels below them 
in the old company. But a step backward in your job responsi- 
bilities may in fact be a step forward with regards to job security. 

On the other hand, you could have more responsibility. The 
new organization is running "lean and mean." This is a real op- 
portunity to show your talent to the new organization. Get your 
new role clarified, find out what is expected of you, and exceed 
their expectations! The reality may be that your opportunities 
are much greater after the acquisition than they were before. 

Changes in Your Co-Workers. Friends and colleagues you 
truly enjoyed working with on a day-to-day basis may have been 
transferred or left the company. Get to know your new col- 
leagues, share your job histories, and look for things that you 
have in common. 
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If you have a new boss from the other company, try to 
clarify as best as you can what is expected of you. Use your 
new boss to help provide your education in learning about the 
other company. Ask questions. Find out the do's and don'ts 
related to customers and other departments. 

Three months ago Tom came over from the other com- 
pany to manage the group that Jen" was part of for six years. 
Jeffs previous boss for the entire sue years took early retirement. 
At first Jeff was apprehensive, but now he thinks having a new 
boss is one of the better things that has happened to him since 
the merger. Why? Because Tom has answers. He has given Jeff 
a tremendous education in the history and culture of the other 
company that he never would have been able to get in such a 
short time otherwise. Because Jeff was genuinely interested and 
willing to ask the right questions, he was able to function more 
successfully in the new organization. 

So what's your bottom line? Expect change, be flexible, 
adapt. Organizational decision makers should see you as one 
who adapts well to change no matter where it occurs. Adjust- 
ing to change is critical to your success. Being inflexible, as- 
suming there is no better way of doing things than the way they 
have been done in the past, is a sure way of failing. To really 
succeed in the new company, you need to do more than accom- 
modate change. You should be seen as a change agent. Em- 
ployees who respond to change by saying, "Things are going 
fine. If it ain't broke, don't fix it," are going to be stuck. To move 
ahead, you should be saying, "If it ain't broke, let's break it and 
make it better." 

Learn How to Reduce Stress 

Change causes stress -some changes more than others. Seeing 
your company swallowed up by another is stressful indeed and 
can affect you in many ways. M&A's create eight specific sources 
of stress: 

1. Role overload. You are told the organization must run 
"lean and mean" as a result of the merger. You understand how 
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that may help the short-term bottom line for the organization, 
but it is creating high levels of stress. You feel that you are as- 
signed more work than you can possibly handle. 

2. Role ambiguity. Because of all the changes going on 
in the organization, you no longer have a clear idea of what 
is expected of you. In the past, you were pretty clear on what 
the organization expected of you. Today, things seem about as 
clear as mud. 

3. Role conflict. You are used to doing your job in a cer- 
tain way and have been quite productive in the past. Now, how- 
ever, employees in the company that acquired yours are acting 
like the "conquering heroes." They are telling you how to do 
things in a manner that you believe may not work well in your 
organization. 

4. Fear of job loss. You realize it is quite common for 
merged and acquired companies to downsize. You have survived 
so far, but you are worried that you could be next. 

5. Politics and power struggles. Everybody seems to be jock- 
eying for position. Projects that were moving along now seem 
to have lost their funding. Politics rather than job performance 
seems to be the daily concern of co-workers, and it becomes very 
difficult to get your job done. Time and effort seem to be con- 
tinually wasted on corporate politics. 

6. Infrequent feedback. In the midst of all the turmoil, you 
are really putting in the effort and trying to do a good job. But 
you are given very little feedback about your job performance, 
resulting in greater stress. 

7. Autocratic leadership. You seem to be left out of the 
decision-making loop on many issues that you were always part 
of in the past. The right words have always been there from the 
acquiring company, but the actions do not follow. You may be 
part of the "new family," but you are being treated like a stranger. 
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It seems that the leaders demand miracles but do not provide 
the necessary support. 

8. Career uncertainty. You no longer feel that the career 
opportunities that once existed are still realistic. There seem to 
be fewer opportunities for career growth than ever before. 

Exacerbating the eight stressors described above is the 
general organizational climate of ambiguity and uncertainty that 
takes over. This climate and the resulting information vacuum 
exist for several reasons: 

1 . Top management feels a need to be discreet until the merger 
is finalized. 

2. Management does not have a clear sense of direction. 

3. Management itself lacks information about the impact of 
the merger. 

4. Everyone, including management, is suffering from fear 
of the unknown. 

Stress and uncertainty are facts of organizational life dur- 
ing M&A's. So what can you do? Learn how to manage what 
cannot be avoided. Here are some specific things you can do 
to manage the stress level. 

Learn Simple Meditation. Herbert Benson of the Harvard 
Medical School demystified the concept of meditation in his 
popular 1975 book, The Relaxation Response.* 

Jeff has really been stressed out since his company was 
acquired. After learning the Benson technique, he decided to 
try it. Here is his routine: 

1. Jeff finds a quiet room and sits in a comfortable position. 
He doesn't lie down, for he might fall asleep. 

2 . He closes his eyes and takes a "what happens, happens" at- 
titude. 

3 . He begins to deeply relax all muscles. He does this by tens- 
ing and then relaxing each muscle group, starting with his 
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fists, progressing up his arms to his head, and down his 
torso to his feet. He tries to keep his muscles completely 
relaxed. 

4. He breathes through his nose, concentrating on his breath- 
ing. Then he says the word "one" silently to himself, on ev- 
ery outbreath. (It could be any word or phrase; it's simply 
a device to keep his mind from wandering.) 

5. When distracting thoughts come into his mind, he simply 
allows them to "pass through" while he concentrates on 
repeating the word "one." 

6. Jeff does not worry about how deeply he is relaxed while 
meditating. He knows that he cannot force the relaxing 
effects of meditation. He takes what he can get. 

Jeff has found that he feels a sense of calm and relaxation 
after meditating. It only takes about ten minutes, but it seems 
to give him some control over his reaction to the various stres- 
sors he has been encountering at work. 

Several studies have found that people who meditate re- 
cover from stress more rapidly than nonmeditators. Companies 
are starting to take note. Several have started or support medi- 
tation programs, in one form or another, including Coors Brew- 
ing, Monsanto Chemicals, Arthur D. Litde, Xerox, Connec- 
ticut General Life Insurance Company, First National Bank of 
Chicago, and the U.S. Army. 7 

Strive for Balance in Your Life. Jeffs initial reaction to 
the M&A was to eat, think, breathe, and talk work. He thought 
the best thing he could do was to put off vacations and social 
events, and instead throw himself into work. He was wrong. 
That only made the stress worse. 

Don't put your life on hold. Take planned vacations, go 
to special events that you look forward to, and exercise regu- 
larly. If you don't already have an exercise program, start one. 
In addition to the health and fitness benefits, physical exercise 
actually reduces stress. 

Change Your Thinking. One of the most powerful methods 
of dealing with stress is analyzing and changing the way you 
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think. The way you think about stress makes stress worse; We 
often make several mental errors that contribute to our stress 
level during M&A's. 

• Selective perception. Once the M&A takes place, it is easy 
for you to assume that the organization is now a terrible place 
to work. You then start looking for all the reasons why it is a 
terrible place and ignore all evidence to the contrary. 

• Overgeneralizing. "Since our company was acquired, I 
no longer have any supervisory responsibilities. Therefore, I 
must be worthless as a supervisor." This is an overgeneraliza- 
tion based on only one situation. The decision to take away su- 
pervisory responsibilities may have nothing to do with your abil- 
ities as a supervisor, but was simply companywide policy. 

• Catastrophizing. You may have a tendency to blow the 
significance of negative events way out of proportion. "The way 
our company was before we were acquired was the best com- 
pany I will ever work for. My job was the greatest job I will 
ever have. I'll never have another job that good. I'll never be 
as happy at work again." 

How you think will determine how you behave. What are 
some ways of changing the way you think? 

One way is to work on changing your self-talk. Examine 
carefully what you say when you mentally talk to yourself and 
notice those times when you are catastrophizing and blowing 
things out of proportion. You need to stop negative self-talk and 
start telling yourself positive things. Here are a few examples 
of positive self-talk. 

"I have had difficult situations at work before, and I have 

always done a good job of handling them. I know I can 

handle this one." 
"I'm going to concentrate on making the best out of the 

situation. I won't waste time worrying about things I 

have no control over." 
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"It seems bad now, but this could end up being the best 
thing that ever happened to me with regard to work. 
There may be new opportunities. Let's wait and see 
what happens." 

Another thing you can do to change your thinking is to 
consider the worst-case scenario. Ask yourself, what is the worst 
possible thing that could happen to me? Are you going to die 
because your company was acquired by another? No. Are you 
going to lose your health? No. Are you going to go to jail? No. 
Are you going to lose your job? Maybe. 

Now you have hit on the worst possible outcome. If you 
cam accept this worst-case scenario, you are on the road to deal- 
ing with the situation successfully. You can now put things in 
perspective. You may even be saying to yourself that you were 
thinking about looking for another job anyway, and in the past 
whenever you changed jobs it was always a step up. You have 
now created a much healthier scenario. 

Mentally Rehearse Your Actions. Imagining yourself in a 
stressful situation and rehearsing how you are going to handle 
it, before it happens, is another way to reduce stress. It involves 
practicing an upcoming stressful event in your head. Here again, 
the premise of the technique is that your attitudes and thoughts 
are going to affect your behaviors. The more positive and suc- 
cessful your thoughts, the more effective the actual behaviors. 

Suppose you have to make a presentation to the acquir- 
ing company's top management team. It could have a tremen- 
dous impact on your career. Try to visualize the event in great 
detail, starting with what the room is like and what you're wear- 
ing. Run through the entire situation in your mind. Picture 
yourself being asked difficult questions and handling them suc- 
cessfully. Repeat this mental rehearsal several times until you 
begin to feel more comfortable with the upcoming presentation. 

Become Part of the Solution, Not the Problem 

No matter how large or small it is, the company you work for 
often becomes an important part of your personal identity. When 
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that company is acquired by another larger organization, it loses 
its original identity and you therefore may feel part of your iden- 
tity has been lost too. Like any big loss, the death of a com- 
pany has five widely discussed stages. Learn to recognize them, 
and try to remember that this is a natural process and that it 
will end. 

1 . Denial. When Jeff first heard the rumor that the merger 
was about to take place, he refused to believe it. He continued 
to deny that the merger was actually happening. Somehow he 
believed his company would thwart off the merger. Even after 
the merger took place, he convinced himself that his company 
would be allowed to remain independent. Wishful thinking. 

2. Anger. Then his reaction turned to anger. His energy 
now focused on the "evil empire" that was in the process of tak- 
ing them over. How dare they destroy his world like that! 

3. Bargaining. Jeff decided he must try to do something 
about it. He and some of his colleagues met with several key 
players from the other company. Their goal was to bargain with 
them to leave their part of the organization alone. 

4. Depression. Jeff began to realize that all the bargain- 
ing in the world was not going to persuade the other organiza- 
tion to leave them alone; they wanted complete integration. Jeff 
and his co-workers were depressed. The old company was really 
gone, and they were going to miss it. They also realized that 
many others felt the same way, and they decided it was okay 
to mourn their loss. They decided to throw a rest-in-peace party. 
Everyone got T-shirts printed with "RIP" and the old company 
logo. They told stories, reminisced, laughed, and cried. When 
the party was over, most felt they had said goodbye to the old 
company. 

5. Acceptance. It was time to face reality. Jeff began hav- 
ing a more positive attitude toward the other company. He be- 
came part of the solution, rather than part of the problem, by 
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looking for ways the companies could more effectively integrate 
his department. 

Try Not to Feel Guilty. Your friends and co-workers are 
going to leave for various reasons. Some will leave on their own 
and others will be asked to leave. Downsizing is not unusual; 
when Chevron acquired Gulf, almost 20,000 jobs were lost 
within one year. 8 

You may be one of the "stayers" and you may be think- 
ing that some of the "leavers" were just as productive as you, 
if not more so. It's not your fault. Try not to feel guilty. Stay 
positive and focus on being as productive as possible. You must 
continually look to the future and not waste time perseverating 
on the past. 

Also, don't feel guilty if you find yourself feeling sym- 
pathetic toward the "other guys." Your counterparts in the other 
company are not "the bad guys" but are in much the same boat 
you are. Employees in both companies probably heard of the 
merger at the same time, and both sides have less information 
about their future than they would like. 

Set Goals. You may not know exactly how the merger 
will affect you yet, but now is the time to keep yourself moti- 
vated by setting goals for the near future. Here are a few points 
to keep in mind when setting goals: 

• Be specific. Jeff knew that if he was going to keep him- 
self motivated, he couldn't just decide he was going to "do his 
best." He set very specific key job goals, and gave each one a 
deadline. He kept these goals in a file on his desk so he would 
have easy access to them. 

• Stretch yourself. Jeff made sure his goals were reason- 
ably difficult to achieve — difficult but not impossible. He knew 
that, in this fashion, he would not only be more productive but 
also get a sense of accomplishment from achieving his goals. 

• Measure your results. If the goal-setting process was go- 
ing to keep Jeff motivated, he knew he had to make sure his 
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goals were measurable. Jeff set his goals based on what he wanted 
to accomplish over the next three to six months. Then he set 
short-term weekly goals so he could measure how he was doing 
along the way. 

Be a Positive Force. Throw your energies into being posi- 
tive rather than focusing on what is upsetting and frustrating. 
Don't continually look for what is wrong, but search for the posi- 
tive. Often, employees report that M&A changes are more posi- 
tive than they originally anticipated. 

Know When to Hold and When to Fold 

"What a bunch of con artists! They told us that the 
performance record is the key to retention. Well, 
why did twenty-five of my co-workers get termi- 
nated because of redundancy? The other firm kept 
their own twenty-five people in what they refer to 
as redundant jobs." 9 

This person is understandably bitter but must not let that bitter- 
ness interfere with making good decisions. At what point do you 
decide it is not worth it, that it's time to put your resume together? 

Immediately after an M&A, there are typically going to 
be short-term setbacks, but they should not be the basis for decid- 
ing to quit. The larger concern ought to be what you think is 
going to happen one to two years down the road. Short-term 
problems may be corrected and your career could be back on 
track. It is important to understand that impulsive career moves 
"made out of panic or other emotions are often poor moves." 10 

On the other hand, you may feel that the changes are un- 
acceptable and you cannot be a positive force in helping the 
merger along. It may be time to move on. 

But remember, "never quit to quit — quit to start." 1 * Will the 
new job enhance at least one of the five following characteristics? 



1. 
2. 



Provide you with more responsibility 
Provide substantially higher pay 
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3. Provide more interesting daily activities 

4. Involve less stress and anxiety 

5. Be more psychologically rewarding 

The bottom line is, don't psychologically remove your- 
self from your present position or announce your plans to leave 
until you have something else lined up. Make sure your produc- 
tivity remains high. Even if you have already made a decision 
to find another job, you are going to need references from your 
current employer. 

Get on Their Wavelength 

Let's face it, whether you like it or not, the merger is a fact. 
To be successful, you should start learning as much as you can 
about the other side. 

Jeff has decided to stay with the organization and has 
made a concerted effort to get to know the organization that 
acquired his company. The first thing he did was change his 
attitude. Before the acquisition, Jeff had always looked down 
on the other company; after all, they were a competitor. Now, 
however, he realized it was time to start looking for the posi- 
tive in both the other company and its people. For the first time 
he realized they were all on the same team. 

Next, Jeff started a crash course on learning as much 
about the other company as he could. He obtained past annual 
reports, company brochures, and newsletters. He even went to 
the human resource department and asked for employee orien- 
tation materials. He started talking to employees from the other 
company. He asked questions to learn as much as he could about 
the other company's history and its culture. 

Finally, Jeff volunteered to serve on merger transition and 
integration teams. He realized that by being flexible and show- 
ing an eagerness to learn about the other side, he was not only 
increasing his chances for success but also turning the merger 
process into a genuine growth experience for himself. It also 
allowed him to get to know the other side, and allowed the other 
side to get to know him. 
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Recognize the Pitfalls 



Achieving success amidst M&A's can be hampered by several 
pitfalls. Learn to recognize them, and you can take steps to avoid 
them. The seven pitfalls described here can be seen as a sum- 
mary of the main themes of this chapter. 

1 , Ignoring the positive potential of the merger. Seeing every- 
thing about the merger in a negative light is going to hamper 
your success. Don't only look for the negative; search out the 
positive. 

2, Making career decisions out of panic. As we have seen, 
during the initial phases of an M&A you may find yourself an- 
gry and depressed. Now is not the time to make long-term career 
decisions. Impulsive decisions often lead to poor consequences. 
Take the long view: what is best for you over the next couple 
of years? 

3, Assigning all blame for your unpleasant feelings to the man- 
agers of the firm. Many of the current managers may have come 
from the company that acquired yours. You may be getting less 
information than you would like, and you may not have a clear 
idea of what is expected of you in this new environment. Do 
not take all your negative feelings out on the current managers. 
They may not know any more about the company's future plans 
than you. Seek out information, but do not expect the current 
managers to have all the answers. 

4, Continually criticizing the merger and being seen as inflexi- 
ble. One of the key behaviors that leads individuals to fail is be- 
ing seen as inflexible. One manager had this to say: "We had 
a good idea from the start that Tom was probably not going 
to make it. He seemed to criticize every move we made. He 
was inflexible. Whatever his group did in the past was the only 
way of doing it. He just wasn't open to the possibility for change." 
As one vice president who has been through nine acquisitions 
put it, "Those individuals who achieve success during M&A\s 
seem to be able to go with the flow." 
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5, Catastrophizing or blowing events out of proportion. Things 
are tough enough; don't beat up on yourself. You may have 
less responsibility as a result of the M&A, but that certainly does 
not make you a failure or a poor employee. Truth is, it more 
than likely had nothing to do withjwic Keep things in perspective. 

6, Waiting for things to happen to you. Don't sit around wait- 
ing for things to happen; do something. Ask questions, learn 
about the other company, and look for ways in which the other 
company accomplishes work activities similar to your own. Don't 
be on the outside of the M&A looking in; become a part of it. 

7, Holding on to a <c we vs, they" attitude. You may feel 
betrayed as result of the M&A, you may not know what to ex- 
pect, and your job security may be threatened. But they are not 
the enemy. If you are going to contribute to the success of the 
merger, and your career as well, don't think in terms of "we 
vs. they" but only us. 

Strategies for Managers 

Managers on both sides will find these success strategies can 
help their staff members adjust during the difficult transition 
period. 

Over communicate. Make a conscious decision to commu- 
nicate more than you think is necessary. Don't exceed the avail- 
able facts, but make sure you communicate continually, with 
timely and comprehensive information. The more informed em- 
ployees are, the more favorable their attitudes toward the merger 

will be. 

Soon after the merger was announced, Jeff found that 
different managers worked through the process in very differ- 
ent ways. Sally Roberts, in particular, seemed to do an out- 
standing job of communicating with her work group. In group 
meetings, one on one, and in writing, she let them know what 
was happening. She gave them frequent updates, and she was 
always honest about organizational changes. In short, Sally was 
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EMPLOYEE SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success Amidst Mergers and Acquisitions 

>* Expect change in your organizational culture, your job, and 
your co-workers. 

>* Manager your M&A stress through meditation, positive self- 
talk, and rehearsal. 

> To keep yourself motivated, set work-related goals that are 
specific, reasonably difficult, and measurable. 

>> Look for the good in the situation; remain positive. 

>* Learn as much as you can about the other company. 

>* Don't make a career decision out of panic just to escape the 
M&A crisis. 

>* Keep things in perspective and don't blow negative events 
out of proportion. 



able to counter any unfounded rumors by sharing information 
freely. 

Become a Role Model. Publicize anything the two firms 
are doing together. Become a spokesperson for the merger and 
a role model for a positive attitude. Share everything you know 
about the acquiring firm's goals, values, and philosophies. Be- 
come a teacher in the characteristics of the acquiring firm. One 
employee said, "[Our manager] brought in material on the ac- 
quiring firm and even brought in three managers on his own 
to tell us about the firm. This really reduced my anxiety." 12 

Don't forget: as a manager, you have the greatest impact 
on what employees will think of the merger and how they will 
act. Your goal should be to help them "let go of the past by get- 
ting them excited about the future." 13 

Exhibit Leadership. Don't start playing it too safe. Re- 
main a leader and a decision maker. Structure your employees' 
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work and tell them what is expected of them. Make sure you 
let them know where they stand, and reward them for taking 
the initiative and not just playing it safe. 

Make sure that the strategic preparation for the merger 
goes beyond the financial and business aspects of the transac- 
tion and focuses on the human implications as well. It is often 
the "people problems" that cause M&A's to fail. 

Involve the Employees in the Change. The more you can 
get your employees involved in the changes, the more accept- 
ing they will be. Try and get your employees involved on in- 
tegration teams. If your department is merging with a similar 
department in the other organization, ask employees to help. 
Allow them to share with you their ideas about the most effec- 
tive ways of merging the two departments. Allow departmen- 
tal employees to meet and put together what they consider to 
be their greatest strengths that will contribute to the success of 
the new department. 

Become a Counselor. Give employees a chance to air their 
fears. Help provide support by making a conscious effort to be 
as visible as possible and answering all questions as soon as you 
can. Serve as a counselor and good listener to show you still 
value their opinions and ideas. Let the employees know that 
you realize that fear and anxiety are often an unfortunate by- 
product of M&A's. Wherever these feelings come from, let your 
employees know that you are willing to listen and discuss them. 

Treat the Leavers with Dignity and the Stayers with Re- 
spect. How you treat the leavers will affect the stayers. It signi- 
ficantly colors their overall impression of the M&A. In addi- 
tion, employees will feel guilty about being "survivors." Make 
sure that you acknowledge the experience that the stayers bring 
to the firm. Let them know that you respect and appreciate their 
years of service and that their experience and expertise will help 
make the new company more successful. 

Don't Act Like a Conquering Hero. If you are a manager 
from the acquiring firm, you must be very careful about the 
impression you make with employees from the other company. 
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Jeff said that "some of the managers from the other com- 
pany acted after the merger like they were the conquering heroes. 
They were going to show us how naive we were about the way 
we did our jobs. There was only one right way to do our jobs 
and it was their way. We were constantly told how flexible we 
needed to be, but they were totally inflexible." 

Remember, acting like a conquering hero will have a 
negative effect on how you communicate, how you lead, and 
ultimately, how successful you are at managing during the 
M&A. 

Jeff felt Sally Roberts did an outstanding job in this area. 
He reported, "Sally calmed many people down. She gave talks 
to several work groups in our facility, and we began to realize 
that the people from the other firm were not bad people. We 
began to realize that we were all in this thing together." 



MANAGERIAL SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success Amidst Mergers and Acquisitions 

>* Make a conscious decision to communicate information about 
the M&A on a continual basis. 

>> Publicize anything the two firms are doing together. 

>> If possible, involve your employees in merger activities such 
as integration teams. 

> Give your employees a chance to air their fears and provide 
counseling and social support. 

>* Treat those employees who leave with dignity. 
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Six 

Working with 
Diverse Co- Workers 



The United States is highly diverse. Our society consists of peo- 
ple with many religions, many cultures, and many different 
roots: African, South American, Asian, European, Middle 
Eastern, and Indian. 

In the past, the American work setting did not accurately 
reflect the diversity of our population, particularly in managerial 
positions. Today, for the first time in our history, white males 
constitute a minority, only 46 percent of our working population. 
This is the beginning of a major demographic change in our 
work force. Let's take a closer look at some interesting statistics: 

• Today, African- Americans, Asian- Americans, and His- 
panics constitute 21 percent of the American population. 
Over 30 percent of the residents of New York City are for- 
eign born. The population of Detroit is about 63 percent 
African- American. San Francisco is about one third Asian- 
American, while Miami is about two thirds Hispanic. 1 

• By 1988, minorities will make up 25 percent of the U.S. 
population. By the year 2000, English will be the second 
language for the majority of Californians. By the year 2030, 
the majority of the state's entry-level employees will be 
Hispanic. 2 

• White males will constitute only 15 percent of the 25 mil- 
lion new entrants that join the work force by the year 2000. 
The remaining 85 percent will be mainly white females, im- 
migrants, and minorities of African- American, Hispanic, 
and Asian- American origins. 3 
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• By the year 2000, the Hispanic and Asian- American popu- 
lations are each expected to grow by 48 percent, the African- 
American population by 28 percent, and the white popula- 
tion by only 5.6 percent. 4 

• By the year 2000, 5 1 percent of the total work force will be 
female. 5 

• Sometime during the next century, whites will become the 
minority in the U.S. population. 6 

What does all this mean? Quite simply, it means that we 
have to deal with increased diversity right now, and much more 
in the future. David Kearns, president and CEO of Xerox, 
makes the point powerfully: "It is absolutely clear that we have 
to manage diversity right now and much more so in the future. 
American business will not be able to survive if we don't have 
a large diverse work force, because those are the demographics - 
no choice! The company that gets out in front of managing diver- 
sity, in my opinion, will have a competitive edge." 7 

Unfortunately, many people in our society grew up with 
litde or no contact with people from other cultures. The prospect 
of working with, or even managing, people who are different 
can cause apprehension. In this chapter, we talk about various 
things that you can do to achieve success in a multicultural work 
setting and not be scared doing it. 

John's Story 

John Holt recendy took over as one of four area managers at 
a very large general retail store in south Chicago. It is part of 
a chain of sixty-three stores located throughout five Midwestern 
states, and sells a wide range of merchandise including grocer- 
ies, apparel, furniture, hardware, housewares, sporting goods, 
and automotive supplies. 

John's store is one of the largest in the chain. It employs 
close to 500 people. The work force is quite diverse, with a large 
number of women, African-Americans, Hispanics, Asian-Amer- 
icans, older workers, and disabled persons. John is forty-eight 
years old; he is white. 
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About 70 percent of the employees work on a part-time 
basis, anywhere from fifteen to thirty hours per week. The store 
remains open for business twenty-four hours a day, every day 
of the year; each employee is assigned, in a two-week rotation, 
to one of three shifts: day, evening, or night. 

The store is headed by Pat Lowry, the store director. 
Reporting directly to Pat are John and three other area man- 
agers, each responsible for one main segment of store opera- 
tions: hardlines, softlines, grocery, and cashiering. 

John is the hardlines area manager, which means he is 
responsible for everything in the store with the exception of 
groceries, clothing, and cashiering. Six of the store's eighteen 
department managers report directly to him: Juanita Alvarez 
(automotive), Roberta Rawles (sporting goods), Leslie Johnson 
(furniture), Pat Young (plumbing and electrical), Kim Park 
(hardware), and Jack Baugh (paint). 

Before taking his current position, John was the hardlines 
area manager of a much smaller store in southern Indiana. The 
merchandise was similar, but the neighborhood was different. 
The old store was located in a middle-class, suburban area where 
most of the employees as well as most of the customers were, as 
John often stated, "similar to me." Now John is faced with a diverse 
group of department managers, hourly employees, and customers. 

For the most part, John's new job is quite similar to his 
former position. He makes sure that all merchandise in his area 
is stocked adequately, shelved properly, displayed attractively, 
and priced correctly. He is also responsible for maintaining good 
customer relations and the effective handling of all personnel 
within his departments. 

But the situation^*/* different, and John is nervous. He's 
concerned about working with employees and customers who 
are different from himself. He's never been in that situation be- 
fore, and he's not sure if he'll be successful. 

Strategies for Employees 

We hear a lot about diversity these days, but what does it really 
mean? If you think of diversity as focusing on the hiring and 
promoting of women and minorities, you're not alone. 
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Here lies one of the major problems with the concept of 
diversity: most people don't understand what it really means. 
It is not a synonym for equal employment opportunity (EEO). 
Nor is it a code word for affirmative action (AA). There is noth- 
ing legal about it. It has nothing to do with your social respon- 
sibility or ethics. It says nothing about your company having 
to hire or promote a certain percentage of women and minorities. 

Valuing diversity simply means understanding and valu- 
ing differences between yourself and others. The goal is to get 
people to understand that all individuals are different. Gender 
and race certainly contribute to differences between people, but 
they are merely two of the many factors that make up the unique 
individual. 

Take a moment to think about the co-worker who is most 
like you; the two of you might be the same sex, race, and just 
about the same age. Then ask yourself in what ways you differ. 
If you take the time and give this question a lot of thought, you'll 
be surprised to see how many ways you are, in fact, different. 
For example, you might have different education, ethnic back- 
grounds, political views, religions, family values, styles of man- 
aging, ways of approaching problems, modes of handling stress, 
personality characteristics, or manner of dress. 

This list could go on and on. The point is that no two 
individuals are exactly alike. We all differ from one another. 
Valuing diversity means recognizing and appreciating these 
differences. 

Why should you even worry about diversity? For one 
thing, it can't be ignored any longer. Due to the changing demo- 
graphics in the United States, differences among employees will 
continue to increase over the next few decades. For another 
thing, diversity is about making a profit and remaining com- 
petitive. It accomplishes this by fully tapping the human resource 
potential of every member of your company's work force. 

Here's one example. A few years ago, an industrial plant 
in Alabama with a highly diverse work force was threatened with 
closing unless its productivity improved. To save their jobs, 
everyone pitched in and achieved the production levels that were 
needed to stay in business— everyone! The division and plant man- 
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agers were flabbergasted. For years, they had thought women, 
minorities, and disabled workers belonged only in lower-level 
jobs, where they were expected to do their jobs but no more. 
This crisis gave these managers a glimpse of what can happen 
when everyone works up to their true potential. Here's what 
the plant manager told us: "I can now see that we weren't get- 
ting from certain segments of our work force what they were 
really capable of giving." 

It's important to remember this: the laws governing EEO 
and AA are based on the notion that people are more similar 
than they are different. Consequently, employees should be 
treated in the same way, no matter what groups they belong 
to or what their special concerns are. In contrast, valuing diver- 
sity means that people are appreciated for being different. In 
the workplace where diversity is a value, all are encouraged to 
be conscious of a wide range of differences (native language, 
national origin, age, sexual preference, work style) between 
themselves and their co-workers. 

There are those who contend that the idea behind EEO 
and AA was to minimize differences and expect everyone to fit 
comfortably into the dominant culture. This new notion of diver- 
sity doesn't attempt to deny or deemphasize differences among 
people. 

John Holt has decided that one of the major advantages 
of having a diverse group of department managers and em- 
ployees is that they will bring a whole new set of ideas to his 
store. John realizes that, in order to compete successfully in to- 
day's dog-eat-dog retail business, new ideas are essential. 

Understand Your Own Values and Prejudices 

Before you can deal constructively with others who are differ- 
ent from you, you will need to become fully aware of your values 
and prejudices, things you have heard and believed all your life. 
People who say things like, "Hey, I'm a liberal, I'm not prej- 
udiced" often hold on to more prejudices than they realize. They 
could use help in learning to understand themselves better. 
The best method of self-exploration is to keep a log of 
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your major activities, work-related and otherwise, over several 
weeks. At the end of the period, review your log and ask your- 
self two basic questions: 

1 . Where do I spend most of my time? 

2 . What does it tell me and others about what I value and believe? 

To gain greater insight into yourself, you need to ask and an- 
swer two additional questions: 

3 . What significant emotional events have occurred in my life 
that have contributed to my values and attitudes about 
diversity? 

4. What do I need to do to improve my personal effectiveness 
in working with people culturally different from me? 

John has done quite a bit of self-examination. He real- 
izes that both he and his wife, Kathryn, have had no significant 
emotional events in their pasts involving African- Americans, 
Hispanics, or Asian- Americans. All they know is what they've 
read through the years in newspapers and magazines and seen 
on television. John and Kathryn agree that now they feel un- 
certain and vague. They have concluded that, now that they're 
living and working near Chicago, they need to make the effort 
to get to know people who are different from them. 

No Special Treatment 

When their organizations make a commitment to valuing diver- 
sity, many people react negatively. Two things in particular 
worry them: that performance standards will drop, and that 
minorities and women will get special treatment. 

Let's dispel these twQ misconceptions right here and now. 
No one in business today expects employers to lower their stan- 
dards in order to accommodate diversity. Diversity does not 
mean tolerating mediocrity. In fact, just the opposite is true; 
competence counts more than ever. Diversity means getting from 
each and every employee everything that they have to offer. As 
R. Roosevelt Thomas, Jr., executive director of the American 
Institute for Managing Diversity at Morehouse College in At- 



lanta, puts it: "If the old homogeneous work force performed 
dependably at 80 percent of its capacity, then the first result 
means getting 80 percent from the new heterogeneous work force 
too. But the second result, the icing on the cake, the unexpected 
upside that diversity can perhaps give as a bonus, means 85 
to 90 percent from everyone in the organization." 8 

Are you wondering why a heterogeneous work force can 
be expected to be more productive than a homogeneous one? 
The answer is simple. The quality of decisions improves dra- 
matically when made by diverse work groups. The reason is 
that these groups do not suffer from "groupthink." Groupthink 
typically occurs when a group of like-minded people work to- 
gether. They become deeply involved in their cohesive group, 
and their desire to protect this cohesiveness overrides any at- 
tempts to realistically appraise alternatives, causing a deterio- 
ration in the group's decision-making ability. On the other hand, 
the diverse group may take longer to arrive at a decision, be- 
cause of healthy disagreement, but the quality of the final deci- 
sion will be higher. Individuals in a diverse group haven't had 
the same past experiences, don't think the same way, and there- 
fore, don't come up with the same solutions. 

John has already noticed that at the new store, his weekly 
area meetings with the department managers run longer than 
at his other store. There's a lot more discussion and disagree- 
ment among the seven of them, but he's quite pleased with the 
calibre of the business decisions made. 

If the work force is diverse, management can be expected 
to eliminate or reduce any problems that affect minorities or 
women, but not to give them special advantages over other em- 
ployees. Likewise, management can be expected to take steps 
to include all employees in both the formal and informal activi- 
ties of the work group, but not to give minorities or women spe- 
cial protections against normal work standards, discipline, or 
termination unless they were given to all employees. 

Be Careful of Your Assumptions 

Consider this scenario: a white male manager walks through 
the office and passes two Hispanic men talking at the water- 
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cooler. He wonders why are they standing there wasting time. 
A few minutes later he sees two women coming out of the la- 
dies room and chatting. He wonders what trivial issue they are 
gossiping about and hopes they get back to work quickly. He 
also observes two white males talking, one sitting on the edge 
of his desk, the other leaning against the office wall. What are 
his managerial assumptions? The Hispanics and women are 
wasting time; the white men are discussing business. 

Since the manager hasn't really heard their conversations, 
he doesn't realize that the Hispanics and the women were talking 
business while the white males happened to be talking about 
their children. His misinterpretation of what he saw merely rein- 
forces his bias that Hispanics and women don't work hard 
enough. 

Stereotypes are always bad because they prevent differen- 
tiated thinking about people who belong to the stereotyped 
group. Stereotypes are typically invalid and they cause us to 
make inaccurate assumptions about other individuals who be- 
long to a certain group. Stereotyping is the opposite of valuing 
diversity. Rather than viewing each person as an individual, 
it lumps co-workers into convenient, but inaccurate, pigeon- 
holes. 

What should you do to guard against making false as- 
sumptions about others? First of all, stop walking on thin ice. 
So many people are afraid they might sound prejudiced if they 
dare to mention any sort of difference between themselves and 
a co-worker. Pretending that differences are nonexistent can be 
damaging because it prevents what is natural: curiosity, infor- 
mality, and openness. Cultural differences between ourselves 
and others, if handled tactfully and at an appropriate time, are 
legitimate items for conversation. When you do this, you'll feel 
better and so will the other person. You'll learn, for instance, 
that this individual is proud of his Cherokee, African, Jewish, 
Mexican, or Arab heritage and appreciates that you're interested 
in finding out more about it. However, be prepared to have 
some dearly held assumptions splattered! The worst thing that 
could happen is that the person doesn't want to discuss it with 
you. If so, then politely drop it. 
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Second, put your old assumptions to the test. When you 
find that a co-worker fits your stereotype, that's when you have 
to analyze all your assumptions. 

There is an electrician at John's store who is originally 
from South Korea. Lee is quiet, hard-working, and very proud 
of his education and technical expertise. He enjoys working alone 
and rarely speaks up during meetings. He volunteers to help 
the other maintenance employees only when they ask for as- 
sistance; when he does help them, he does an outstanding job. 

Lee has applied several times for promotion into man- 
agement, but he keeps getting turned down. John and other 
managers in the store have concluded that Lee is an excellent 
technician, but that he lacks management skills. Perhaps they 
think managers have to be more assertive than Lee is. In fact, 
John is unaware of the fact that Lee has successfully, in his own 
quiet manner, helped to lead many of his group's maintenance 
projects for some time. 

Recently, John has had to observe Lee's performance for 
himself. John realizes that in a diverse work force he must learn 
new ways to recognize managerial talent. After putting aside 
his stereotypes and looking at Lee's actual work, John realized 
that he and other managers had made wrong assumptions. Lee 
finally got promoted and has been doing a great job of handling 
the installation of lighting in the store's building expansion. 

Guard Against the Similar-to-Me Effect 

Most of us prefer to socialize with people who are like ourselves. 
We also have a better opinion of them. Research has shown 
conclusively that people have a tendency to like and to think 
more favorably of other people whom they perceive as being 
similar to themselves. 9 

It is flattering and reinforcing to find others who are simi- 
lar to us. Don't you have friends who tend to have the same 
values and attitudes about things as you do? This is permissi- 
ble in our private lives; we certainly are free to select friends 
with whom we feel comfortable. It becomes a problem at work 
when we tend to like only those co-workers who are similar to 
us, disliking and fearing co-workers who are somehow different. 
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Even worse is getting into what S. Kami Kogod calls a 
"cultural collision, " some conflict with a co-worker who is very 
dissimilar. 10 If it happens, here are the four things that you will 
need to do to improve this uncomfortable situation: 

1 . Listen. Actively listen to what the other person has to say 
and then respond to what was said, not how it was said or 
the style in which it was said. 

2. Diagnose. Determine together the cause(s) of the problem. 
Is it due to miscommunications, misperceptions, intrusion 
from a third party, or differences in your job expectations? 

3. Generate options. Together come up with some potential so- 
lutions that don't cause harm or a loss in dignity to either 
of you. 

4. Problem solve. Work together to find the best solution, and 
then determine what actions each of you has to take to make 
it happen. 

Fortunately, John is well aware of the similar-to-me effect, 
and he is making a conscious effort to guard against his natural 
tendency to a flock together" with Leslie Johnson and Jack Baugh. 
They are quite similar to him in terms of basic values, political 
attitudes, and background; what's more, all three men enjoy 
playing golf and tennis, attend the same church, and live in the 
same area of the city. The same can't be said of Juanita Alva- 
rez, Roberta Rawles, Kim Park, and Pat Young. 

Much to John's credit, he recently avoided a cultural col- 
lision with Juanita. John was upset with the way she had han- 
dled a customer who allegedly shoplifted some automotive wax 
from her department. Juanita refused to listen to the customer's 
side of the story, lost her temper, and accused him of being a 
thief. Soon after hearing about what happened, John met pri- 
vately with Juanita and' listened to her side of the story. To- 
gether, they diagnosed why she handled the situation as she did 
and what she should do differently in the future. 

Beware of the Halo Effect 

Have you ever noticed that when you have a strong negative 
opinion about a co-worker, you tend to act as though this per- 
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son cannot do anything right? In actuality, he may possess only 
one or two characteristics that you don't like, but somehow these 
characteristics spread to the point where there's nothing you like 
about him. We call this a negative halo. 

The opposite can occur as well. An individual possesses 
only a few characteristics that you like, yet you allow these few 
things to color your overall impression of this person so that 
the person can do no wrong— a positive halo. In most cases, 
a halo causes a judgment error about another person. After all, 
few people are either all good or all bad. Reality, in most cases, 
lies somewhere in between. 

If you feel that you've fallen victim to either a negative or 
positive halo, simply sit down and force yourself to describe this 
individual in great detail. Write down all your thoughts about 
this person, and get opinions from others — those who seem to 
like the person and those who don't. When you've finished, here's 
what you're going to find: a realistic combination of strengths 
and weaknesses. After doing this easy exercise, you are going 
to be able to work with this individual in a healthier and more 
productive manner in the future. 

John thinks that Roberta Rawles, manager of sporting 
goods, can't do anything right as a manager. After writing down 
all his thoughts about Roberta (her managerial limitations and 
her strengths) and seeking others' opinions about her, John real- 
izes that he has fallen victim to negative halo effect. John now 
sees that Roberta has quite a few managerial assets that he hadn't 
given her credit for. He now realizes that one characteristic — 
she is closed to new ideas — bothered him gready and spilled over 
into his opinion of her in other areas. 

Identify Barriers 

Cultural diversity has many advantages for you and your or- 
ganization, but there's no denying it brings a new set of prob- 
lems. In light of this, it's a good idea to get together with your 
co-workers in a group setting to brainstorm the diversity-related 
barriers you face in trying to accomplish your work. 

Recently we attended a meeting of this type. Two 
groups — we'll call them the X's and O's — discovered these road- 
blocks existed: 
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• The X's feel that the O's haven't demonstrated the same level 
of expertise as they have. The O's think that they have and 
are insulted that the X's feel this way. 

• The X's want to work solely with X's; O's are willing to work 
with X's, but don't have the opportunity. 

• The O's feel that the X's are favored by management and 
get the choice work assignments. 

Identifying these diversity-related barriers is only half the 
battle. The other half involves working together to find ways 
to overcome them. In this example, the group decided to pair 
up X's and O's. They felt that this demonstrated to the X's that 
the O's were equally competent technically, helped the O's get 
into the X network, and equalized the choice assignments across 
subgroups. 

John's six department managers agreed to meet as a group 
to find out if there are any diversity-related barriers affecting 
store productivity. They learned that Juanita and Roberta feel 
that their ideas have often been ignored in staff meetings. The 
two women pointed out that the other department managers — all 
men— frequendy cut them off when they're expressing their ideas 
and opinions. Everybody agreed that they would stop doing this 
to Juanita and Roberta, and Juanita and Roberta agreed that 
they needed to work on being more assertive when they are ig- 
nored or interrupted. 

Strategies for Managers 

If you as a manager are to support diversity in your organiza- 
tion, what do you need to do? First, here's what you should not 
do: ignore (or pretend to ignore) individual differences. When 
a manager says, "I didn't even notice that she was Japanese," 
what that manager is really communicating to the employee is, 
"The difference between us is not important to me; I see you 
as being just like me." It is just as bad to completely ignore differ- 
ences as it is to emphasize them day after day. Managing at 
either extreme will cause problems. 

In some multicultural workplaces, many different types of 
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EMPLOYEE SUCCESS POINTERS 

Achieving Success in an 
Increasingly Diverse Work Force 

>► Rethink the notion of diversity. 

>► Work on becoming more aware of your own values and 
prejudices. 

> Remember that diversity does not mean lowering perfor- 
mance standards or preferential treatment for minorities and 
women. 

>► Keep in mind that a more diverse work force can lead to an 
increase in productivity. 

> Eliminate inaccurate stereotypes by putting them to the test. 
>► Beware of falling victim to the similar-to-me effect. 

>- Be careful not to commit halo error. 

>> Identify any diversity-related barriers in your work group, and 
discuss ways to overcome them. 



employees may be working side by side. Managers in these set- 
tings are understandably confused. Many ask, "How can I pos- 
sibly learn about and react to all of these different cultures with- 
out becoming a nervous wreck?" 

Of course you can't possibly learn everything about the 
many cultural differences and preferences among your employees. 
But the more you learn, the better able you will be to handle a di- 
verse work group. The key point is to see people for who they are. 

Second, take the time to understand your own culture. 
Many whites, especially those of European heritage, make the mis- 
take of thinking they don't even have a culture. They think of 
"culture" as something that only minority group members have. 

Finally, don't think you have to walk on eggs around your 
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employees. Openly and tactfully, talk with them about their 
unique cultures, and incorporate this information into your man- 
agement practices. 

Let's look at some of the other things that managers need 
to know to facilitate diversity within their organizational units. 

Motivation: Different Strokes for Different Folks 

Most management best-sellers that give advice on how to moti- 
vate people are based on the implicit assumption of a homogene- 
ous white male work force. In fact, the most widely espoused 
theories of employee motivation reflect the white male's own ex- 
periences and attitudes. Some of these methods can be coun- 
terproductive when applied to women, African- Americans, 
Chicanos, Hispanics, Asian- Americans, or native Americans. 
Let's look at a few examples of how this happened in John's store: 

• One of the department managers was excited with the 
work performed on a project by one of his employees, a native 
American. The manager decided to reward him with a lot of 
fanfare and congratulations in front of his peers, just as the man- 
agement books suggest. Feeling uncomfortable with public at- 
tention, especially With his native American friends, this em- 
ployee didn't come to work for several days. 

• Another manager likes to recognize the accomplish- 
ments of his salespeople by occasionally giving them a pat on 
the arm or back. His Asian- American employees, who abhor 
being touched, avoid him like the plague. Two of them are so 
uncomfortable with the touching that they even asked for trans- 
fers to another department. 

• Fresh from a course on effective managing, a man- 
ager learned that delegating responsibility can be quite motivat- 
ing to employees. Therefore, she asked her primarily Filipino 
staff to alert her to any problems they might be experiencing 
with some new warehouse equipment. Instead, they used every 
possible makeshift remedy. Having to inform the supervisor of 
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their inability to handle certain equipment problems would mean 
losing face. 

Some managers think that it's a mistake to say that em- 
ployees have different needs based on their cultural backgrounds. 
Avon's director of multicultural planning and design, Daisy 
Chin- Lor, eloquently counters this erroneous way of thinking: 
"If I were planting a garden and wanted to have a number of 
flowers, I would never give every flower the same amount of 
sun, the same amount of water, and the same soil. I'd be sure 
to cultivate each individual type of flower differently. Does that 
mean that the rose or the orchid is less because I have to do 
more with them? Certainly not!" 11 

Before joining Apple Computer in 1987 as vice president 
of human resources, Kevin Sullivan worked at Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation, where over 40 percent of the sales force were 
women and minorities. Sullivan says that many of the managers 
at Digital, back in 1987, believed that women and minorities 
were motivated in the same ways as white males. The results 
of an attitude survey, however, convinced them that there were 
dramatic differences. For instance, at the end of a sales meet- 
ing, the men would all go to a bar where they would get some 
"real feedback"; the women felt uncomfortable doing this. Sales 
meetings were usually held at a posh country club, but quite 
a few of the minority salespeople didn't attend because they didn't 
feel welcome. Sullivan pointed out that a manager at Digital, 
sensitive to the issue of cultural diversity, came up with a solu- 
tion that worked: breakfast meetings at hotels in areas where 
everyone felt comfortable. 12 

Commitment from the Top 

For diversity to truly be valued in any organization, there must 
be a significant level of senior management support — real com- 
mitment, not simply passive toleration. Let's look at some of 
the things top-level management at leading companies are do- 
ing to foster diversity: 
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• At Honeywell, special interest groups for women em- 
ployees and minority employees meet to discuss their concerns 
and make recommendations for change. Many top-level execu- 
tives work closely with these groups, providing not only resources 
but also their leadership skills and executive-level sponsorship. 13 

• At McDonald's, top-level executives were the first to 
attend management development programs that view diversity 
from a value-added viewpoint. The company believes that un- 
less upper-level managers really understand what diversity is 
and how it benefits individuals and the organization, there's not 
much sense in taking the time to expose lower-level employees 
to this kind of training. 14 

• At Philip Morris, senior executives and minority 
representatives participate together on task forces that monitor 
organizational policy and practices for evidence of unfairness. 15 

• At Procter & Gamble, upper management not only 
talks up the advantages of having a diverse work force, but 
models it as well: about one-third of its managers are women 
and minorities. 16 

• Avon's successes with diversity started with upper 
management's support in the earliest stages. Avon's chairman 
and chief executive officer played a key role in establishing the 
program's tone while he was still executive vice president. The 
company's minorities and women's participation council includes 
the CEO, division presidents, top-level human resource peo- 
ple, and legal personnel. The council has been looking into how 
the company's corporate culture might be hindering the upward 
mobility of women and minorities, and suggesting ways to 
change that environment. 17 

Talk Up Those Unwritten Rules 

Unwritten rules for getting ahead are a fact of life in any orga- 
nization. These rules are never written down in black and white, 



yet they have a large impact on one's career success within the 
organization. Some examples are: 

• How bosses and employees are supposed to relate to one 
another during business meetings. For example, how strongly 
can employees disagree with their managers? 

• Whether higher-level managers should be addressed formally 
or informally. 

• Appropriate dress at corporate headquarters. 

• Who should socialize with whom away from work. 

• How formal or informal an employee should be when mak- 
ing presentations at meetings. 

Most white males know the rules; they've been playing 
by them since they were young. In fact, they created the rules: 
in most organizations they are in control and therefore they call 
the shots. One of your most important responsibilities as a man- 
ager is to make sure that the employees who don't know these 
rules hear about them. 

That doesn't mean that all employees must slavishly fol- 
low all the rules all the time. Clearly, conforming to these un- 
written rules stifles individuality— the very opposite of what valu- 
ing diversity is all about. Nevertheless, if employees want to 
be successful within an organization's milieu, some degree of 
conformity is appropriate. Your job as a manager is to help each 
employee fit into the organization culture and not get derailed, 
without having to give up cultural individuality. 

In a few weeks, Kim Park is going to make a presenta- 
tion to Pat Lowry and several other store directors from the com- 
pany's five Chicago-area stores. John believes that Kim has a 
tendency to do two things that can hurt the effectiveness of his 
presentation and hence his reputation within the company: he 
presents too many facts and figures, and he responds to many 
questions by saying, "I'm sorry, I can't answer that until I col- 
lect more data." John decides to take Kim aside and suggest 
that he go easy on the numbers and answer questions as best 
he can with the data he's already gathered. After Kim prepares 
his presentation, John asks to hear it. He is able to give Kim 
constructive feedback before the actual presentation. 
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It's not enough to bring large numbers of people from diverse 
backgrounds into your company and assume that everything 
will work out. Few of today's managers and supervisors have 
the skills needed to manage diversity effectively. They may have 
attended management development programs focusing on such 
skills as delegation and time management, but few have received 
any training in managing diversity. 

Training is a must! It should accomplish two basic ob- 
jectives: raising awareness and building skills. 

Training designed to achieve the first objective should ex- 
plain the meaning of diversity, introduce the topic of manag- 
ing diversity, and include information on work-force demo- 
graphics. It should also involve some experiential exercises 
designed to get the managers thinking about relevant issues and 
raising their own self-awareness. 

Ford Motor Company offers a three-day training session 
for managers and supervisors called "Managing Personnel Diver- 
sity." It is used to bring about a clearer understanding of the 
responsibilities of managing a diverse work force and a better 
appreciation of the values that diversity brings. Starting in the 
late 1980s, 3M added a module on managing diversity to its 
regular supervisory development program. During this mod- 
ule, 3M supervisors explore what it means to manage people 
of diverse backgrounds. Hewlett-Packard, at its manufactur- 
ing plant in San Diego, helps Americans better understand the 
differences in communication styles between themselves and 
Mexicans, Filipinos, and Indochinese. 18 

The skill-building training should focus on giving man- 
agers and supervisors help in managing and developing a work 
force that is much different from what they've been used to. 
Among the companies that have made extensive use of this train- 
ing are Tenneco, Ortho Pharmaceuticals, Digital Equipment, 
Exxon, the World Bank, and the Internal Revenue Service. 

Some of the essential behaviors that any skill-building 
training should emphasize include: 



• To get respect, you have to give respect. Treat people as 
you would want to be treated. 

• Be a mentor. Share yourself— your ideas, your knowledge, 
arid your experiences. Don't hold back. 

• Take a strong stand with employees of your own sex, race, 
or ethnic background by letting them know that cultural 
stereotyping is destructive. 

• Avoid showing favoritism of any type. 

• Don't allow cliques to form. If they start, get in and break 
them up. 

• Create an atmosphere where problems among employees 
can be discussed openly and solved rationally. 

• Show your employees that you're genuinely interested in 
learning more about their cultural backgrounds. 

• Promote a work environment that is culturally friendly by 
not stereotyping or making assumptions about cultures. 

Fortunately for John, his company provided a four-part 
training program known as Enjoying Diversity. It raised his 
awareness about diversity issues and helped him develop his 
managerial skills within this type of environment. More than 
anything, John has learned how to respect his employees, his 
department managers, and his customers. In turn, they respect 
him more. 

This diversity training has also helped John to break up 
cliques that were starting to form among his six department man- 
agers. Jack Baugh and Leslie Johnson constituted one clique; 
Juanita Alvarez, Roberta Rawlers, Pat Young, and Kim Park 
constituted another. By giving a special assignment that required 
the input and cooperation from all six department managers, 
John was able to head off this problem. 

Don't Fall Victim to Communication Problems 

Much of the misunderstandings among diverse groups stems 
from their different styles of communicating. Let's take a look 
at a few common examples of miscommunication: 
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1. A female staffer takes an idea to her male boss. "The way 
I see it," she says, "I think that we could increase produc- 
tivity by making these scheduling changes. In my opinion, 
it would be a good idea." Her manager responds by asking 
her to go back and do more research. 

2. You're explaining the new inventory system to an African- 
American employee. His eyes keep wandering away from 
you. 

3. A Hispanic employee tells you about a machine problem 
that she's having. Rather than getting directly to the point, 
she goes off on tangents. She also seems very emotional. 

If you aren't knowledgeable about differences in commu- 
nication styles across groups, you would assume that the first 
woman wasn't confident in her idea because she used so many 
qualifiers: "the way I see it," "I think," and "in my opinion." 
You would also assume that the man who didn't look you in 
the eye wasn't interested and wasn't listening. And you would 
assume that the second woman was not organized and clear in 
her thinking and much too emotional. 

All three assumptions are incorrect. Women typically use 
more qualifiers than men, African- Americans often have less 
eye contact when listening than whites, and Hispanics usually 
take longer to get to the point and display more emotion when 
they speak. 19 

Unless You Manage Diversity, It Will Manage You 

Diversity is a fact of life. Whether you like it or not, it's here 

to stay. If you don't learn to manage it, it will manage you. 

Here are some of the things you might consider doing: 

• Orientation. Some companies have special orientation 
sessions for new women and minority employees and their man- 
agers. Procter & Gamble has a program called "On Boarding." 20 

• Language training. Organizations with a multicultural 
work force, recognizing that languages other than English are 
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MANAGERIAL SUCCESS POINTERS 

Achieving Success in an 

Increasingly Diverse Work Force 

> Don't be blind to individual differences that exist among 
your employees. 

>> Work on understanding your own culture. 

> Discuss openly and tactfully each employee's culture and 
incorporate this information into how you go about managing 
and motivating that person. 

>> For diversity to be truly valued in any organization, senior- 
level management needs to support it, not just tolerate it pas- 
sively. Help this to happen. 

>> Make certain that your employees who don't know the un- 
written rules of getting ahead learn about them from you. 

>► Make sure that you and other managers receive training in 
managing a diverse work force. 

>> Strive to better understand the differences in communication 
styles between different cultural groups. 

> Most of all, remember this: the best way to get respect is to 
give respect. 



important, offer second-language training to both Anglos and 
minority-culture employees. Economy Color Card, Esprit De 
Corp., and Pace Foods are among them. 21 

• Flexible work environments and benefits. Organizations can 
promote diversity by making the work climate more flexible and 
tolerant of different cultures and life-styles. Two that are doing 
so are Patagonia and Hewlett-Packard. 

Patagonia, based in Ventura, California, manufactures 
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products for active outdoor enthusiasts. It has about 450 em- 
ployees, 40 percent of whom are in their twenties. In its non- 
traditional office environment, there are no offices, everyone 
works in open spaces, there are flexible work hours, and em- 
ployees have the option of working at the office for five hours 
a day and at home for three hours. This accommodates many 
of the needs of the "twenty something" generation. 22 

The work environment at Hewlett-Packard (HP) is benefi- 
cial to people from nontraditional cultural backgrounds because 
their approaches to solving problems at work are frequently 
different. HP encourages informality, unstructured work, loose 
supervision, and objectives set in broad terms with a lot of in- 
dividual discretion regarding how they are to be achieved. Many 
other companies such as Levi Strauss, Arthur Andersen, and 
IBM have made important changes in benefits such as child care, 
parental leave, part-time work, and leaves of absence. 23 These 
companies have taken steps to help employees with differing 
needs be a successful part of the work force. 

• Performance appraisal and reward systems. It's simple — 
people do what they are reinforced for doing. Organizations such 
as Baxter Health Care, Exxon, Amtrak, and Coca-Cola tie com- 
pensations and prpmotions to managers' performance in diver- 
sity efforts, such as mentoring females and minorities. 24 

• Error reduction training. Diversity won't thrive in an orga- 
nization where managers and employees fall victim to errors of 
judgment such as stereotyping, similarity/dissimilarity error, first 
impressions, halo, and comparison (contrast). People must learn 
to see one another accurately. Many companies, including Gen- 
eral Motors, Ohio Edison, Allstate Insurance, Bridgestone Tire, 
and B. F. Goodrich, provide their managers with a program called 
"Avoiding Rating Errors," a half-day experiential training session 
that has been shown to successfully eliminate these errors. 25 

• Identifying managerial talent. Many organizations, among 
them Mobil Oil, IBM, McDonald's, Xerox, and Pepsico, have 
special programs to spot women and minorities with potential 
for senior management positions early in their careers. 



Seven 

Making the Most of 
an Overseas Assignment 



How would you go about giving performance feedback to 
Moroccan workers? How would you make an effective sales 
presentation to businesspeople in Taiwan? How would you 
negotiate a new labor contract with union leaders in Germany? 
Should you try to implement individual pay incentives in a 
Swedish glass factory? Can an American female reporting direcdy 
to a Japanese manager disagree openly with her boss? 

These questions and many others like them are typical 
of the intercultural situations that American workers find them- 
selves facing in this new era of globalization. Cultural interac- 
tions such as these have become more and more commonplace 
in the last fifteen years, as the number of multinational corpo- 
rations and American companies doing business throughout the 
world has increased rapidly. 

The first multinational corporation (MNC) in the United 
States goes back to the 1860s-Singer Sewing Machine. To- 
day, there are more than 3,500 MNCs, 30,000 exporting manu- 
facturers, 25,000 companies with overseas branches and affili- 
ates, and 40,000 firms operating abroad on an ad hoc basis. 1 
These companies are involved in such activities as manufacturing 
automobiles, drilling oil, selling farm equipment, renting hotel 
rooms, building factories, and producing pharmaceuticals. 2 Most 
of the world's MNCs are quite large and many of them are U.S. 
companies. For instance, six of the ten largest firms in the world 
(in sales) are American companies: 3 
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General Motors (U.S.) 

Royal Dutch Shell (Netherlands) 

Exxon (U.S.) 

Ford (U.S.) 

IBM (U.S.) 

Toyota (Japan) 

IRI (Italy) 

British Petroleum (Britain) 

Mobil (U.S.) 

General Electric (U.S.) 



Coca-Cola markets worldwide, Arthur Andersen offers a global 
accountancy, Weyerhaeuser Company produces newsprint paper 
for overseas sales, Universal Medical Supply sells disposable 
syringes internationally, and Procter & Gamble has created a 
universal market for many of its household products. 

Although most U.S. international businesses operate in 
Europe, more and more of them are appearing in the OPEC 
nations in the Middle East, as well as in Africa, Asia, and La- 
tin America. Most of the American companies rely primarily 
on personnel from the host country, but they also bring in peo- 
ple from the United States. 

This chapter focuses primarily on the Americans who are 
asked by their organizations to take a temporary overseas as- 
signment, usually from three to five years. We often refer to 
these individuals as "expatriates." 

A recent survey of executives employed at the Business 
Week 1000 companies suggests that, in most MNCs, a stint 
abroad is becoming a valuable step in the corporate climb. 4 But 
many people find it difficult to succeed. The changes that they 
and their families experience overseas are often too much to bear. 
Various companies report that 16 to 40 percent of their expatriate 
employees choose to return from their assignments early, and 
each premature return costs their firm roughly $100,000. 5 Another 
30 to 50 percent choose to remain in their international assign- 
ments, but are considered to be ineffective or marginally effec- 
tive. What's more, the compensation package of these ineffec- 



tive or marginally effective employees is high — about $250,000 
per year. 6 

American companies must share some of the blame for 
this failure rate. A recent survey of 1 ,500 top managers world- 
wide, designed by Columbia University's business school, re- 
vealed that American executives are too parochial and insular. 
The survey faulted American managers for minimizing the im- 
portance of learning foreign languages and cultures, in contrast 
to executives from other countries. The research projected eco- 
nomic conditions to the year 2000 and predicted a shortage of 
talented American executives able to run global businesses. 7 

Chris's Story 

Chris Evans is employed by a large, American, multinational 
electronics company with overseas operations in twenty coun- 
tries. He has worked for this company for the past sixteen years, 
always in the company's facilities in the Southwest. Chris is cur- 
rently an engineering manager at a plant in a small town in 
New Mexico. He and his family have made many friends there 
over the years, and they are very active in community activities. 

Last week, Chris's manager, Karen, asked him if he would 
be interested in a three-year overseas assignment in Kyoto, 
Japan. If he is interested, she will arrange an interview with 
the overseas plant manager, Mr. P. W. Fugita, who is currendy 
in the United States to put together a management team that 
will upgrade the quality and productivity of various products 
manufactured at the Kyoto plant. If Chris is selected, he would 
be a project coordinator in charge of rearranging floor space, 
changing machinery, and modifying production processes. He 
would have about twenty-five engineers and production special- 
ists reporting to him; Chris himself would report to Mr. Fugita 
and represent his professional staff to the entire management 
team. 

When Karen first mentioned this overseas assignment, 
Chris felt mixed emotions. On the one hand, he was excited; 
he knew this could be a very important career opportunity for 
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him. He had always had his sights set on someday moving into 
middle-level management, but he had been passed over several 
times in the last few years. On the other hand, Chris is ner- 
vous. He has never traveled outside the country, nor even much 
beyond the Southwest. Chris and his family have always lived 
in small towns; would they be comfortable in a big city? 

Chris and his wife Julie have two children: Mike, in his 
first year of high school, and Lindsay, who is in the second grade. 
Mike has a learning disability, and his grades have been weak 
in the past; recently, thanks to a special education teacher, he 
seems to be overcoming his problem. Julie is employed full-time 
as an accountant in a small CPA firm in their town. She returned 
to college in her early thirties, and has been with the firm since 
she graduated three years ago. 

Chris knows that this position is his if he wants it. He 
has to let Mr. Fugita know his decision by the end of the week. 

Strategies for Employees 

Chris is wise to be concerned. The experience of living and work- 
ing in a foreign country presents many challenges to American 
employees and their families. Here we look at some of the ways 
Chris — and you— can make this great adventure a career suc- 
cess, starting with making an informed decision. Throughout 
this section, comments from real people who have lived and 
worked abroad are included. 

Making the Right Decision 

It's flattering to be offered an overseas assignment, but it's a mis- 
take to accept immediately, without thinking through what it 
might mean to your career and to your personal life with your 
family. So before you say yes, take the time to do your homework: 

1. Learn about yourself. 

2. Learn about the country. 

3. Learn about your job there. 

4. Learn about company policies for expatriates. 



Do an Inner Search. Foreign assignments can mean an 
exciting adventure for the whole family and a significant boost 
for your career. They can also mean personal and professional 
disaster. As we have seen, more than one third of all expatri- 
ates return from their foreign services prematurely; many have 
damaged their careers and reputations within their companies. 
Some pay a terrible personal price in the form of divorce, alco- 
holism, or drug abuse. 

Don't automatically assume that you will achieve success 
overseas just because you happen to be a successful manager 
or professional here at home. And don't automatically assume 
that because your company chose you, it's a good decision for 
you. Those who offered you this opportunity may have consid- 
ered your qualifications quite carefully, but many companies 
are woefully weak in this area. The question of whether you 
have what it takes to succeed can best be answered by you. And 
that answer involves your family as much as it does yourself. 
You need to think carefully about these two questions: 

1 . How do I feel about this? What do I see as the advantages 
and disadvantages to me personally? 

2. How is this going to affect my family — my spouse and my 
children? 

Look inside yourself. Think about your personality, your 
working style. Be honest. Ask yourself: 

Are you flexible by nature? 
Can you adapt to new situations? 
Can you work without supervision? 
Do you have good interpersonal skills? 

"You've got to be able to handle increased respon- 
sibilities with less supervision and support. You're 
a long way from the home office. Technical advice 
isn't as available. At the same time, you've got to 
prove yourself all over again to these people. So, 
you've got to be independent, be able to achieve 
results with limited resources, and be a self-starter." 
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"You've gbt to be able to adapt your supervisory 
style to the culture. For instance, over there em- 
ployees will do anything to avoid confrontation with 
a boss. If there's a problem, they'd do whatever you 
tell them to do and not question it. They'd also fol- 
low your instructions to the letter. So, when a prob- 
lem existed, I couldn't be participative and get their 
input. I had to figure out how to solve the problem 
myself and then be careful to be very explicit and 
correct in my directions." 

"You've got to be the kind of person who can de- 
velop good, friendly interpersonal relations with 
your host nationals. This makes it a lot easier to 
learn the intricacies and complexities of the new or- 
ganization and culture." 

Involve Your Family in the Decision. If members of your 
family are going with you to the new country, they should have 
an equal say in the decision. Even those who will remain at home 
have a part in the decision, for their lives are going to be affected. 
But certainly all those who will be expected to give up their 
familiar lives for the unfamiliar should have a vote. 

"Nobody ever asked me if I wanted to go. I really 
didn't. I didn't want to leave our elderly parents 
for three years, not see our friends back home, and 
give up conveniences we're used to." 

Spouses, particularly if they do not work outside the home, 
are under the greatest stress overseas. The employees at least 
have the everyday familiarity of their office and work. 

"Your family must be able to cope successfully with 
the stresses of everyday life overseas. You also have 
to find ways to tolerate the stresses at work. Being 
stable and having a stable marriage and stable fam- 
ily is critical." 



On the other hand, spouses who must give up their own job 
are often bitter. 

"I took a leave of absence from my law firm so Terry 
could have this career opportunity. I'm very sorry 
that I agreed to do this. I'm not working, I'm bored, 
and I miss home." 

Let's not forget the problems that your children may ex- 
perience. It's very difficult leaving their friends at home and hav- 
ing to adjust to new schools and new social groups. They also 
miss certain conveniences (fast-food restaurants, movies, TV, 
telephones) they're used to. Often the adjustment is toughest 
on teenagers, easiest for young children seven and under. But 
regardless of age, you must realize that this whole experience 
is tougher for your children than it might be for you. You have 
the continuity of the work environment. Your children, like your 
spouse, have to start over. It can be a strange and threatening 
experience, particularly making new friends, coping with new 
schools, and fitting in. 

Remember, the overseas experience must be something 
you want, as opposed to feeling that you must do it for your career. 
And your family's feelings are critical. If your spouse or teenage 
children are opposed to leaving home, give them as much in- 
formation about the positives and negatives. After that, if they 
are still strongly opposed, let the international transfer go, it 
will be more trouble than it's worth to you. 

Twenty Questions. The twenty questions here can help 
you organize and focus your inner search. Take your time; think 
honestly about each one. Whenever you answer yes, move on 
to the next question. When the answer is "no," stop and focus 
on the reason or reasons why. 

1. Am I accepting this overseas assignment simply to get 
away from domestic problems, either at work or at home? 

2. Are my family and I really interested in learning about 
this particular country and its culture? 
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3. 



8. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



Are we the kind of family who will look at things over there 
in a very judgmental manner, always deciding something 
is "right" or "wrong"? 

Are we the type of family who will be critical of things 
simply because they are at odds with our own value sys- 
tem and living habits? 

Are we willing to learn the language before we leave and 
continue to learn it while we're overseas? 
Am I willing to adapt my management style to fit the ways 
employees are typically supervised there? 
Am I willing to experience a possible loss of authority and 
major functional responsibilities? 

Are we willing to give up many of the conveniences that 
we currently enjoy? 

Are we willing to give up activities that we now enjoy do- 
ing at home? 

Will we be able to cope with various types of environmental 
difficulties, such as inadequate medical facilities, inferior 
educational institutions, climate discomforts, and lower 
living standards? 

Do I have the emotional stability and flexibility to cope 
with the culture shock and stress? 

Do my spouse and children have the emotional stability 
and flexibility to cope with the culture shock and stress? 
Am I independent enough to stand on my own with little 
help or guidance from the home office? 
Am I resilient enough to be able to bounce back when busi- 
ness things don't go my way? 

Can my family and I laugh at ourselves when we're not 
in control of the situation and feel inept? 
Will my family and I take advantage of this as a learning 
opportunity, and not just a business opportunity? Or, will 
we just kind of hole up with a bunker mentality? 
Is our marriage stable enough to withstand whatever is 
in store for us abroad? 

Do I possess the relational skills to get along well with co- 
workers and customers I will come in contact with overseas? 
Do I have the technical expertise to handle this assignment? 



20. Is this the right time for our family to be away from rela- 
tives and friends back home? 

You don't have to have a perfect score to seriously con- 
sider accepting the assignment. But if you uncovered two or 
more areas of concern, you need to resolve these inhibitors or 
else decline the assignment. 

Chris has done his inner search. The answers to ques- 
tions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 20 concern him, because he's not sure 
whether this is the right time for his wife and his son to be away. 
Chris is also worried that perhaps he and his family are too "small 
town" to be able to adapt to a foreign culture. However, Chris 
knows that he's stagnating in his current position; gaining middle- 
level managerial experience abroad plus having the opportu- 
nity to be part of the management team interests him greatly. 
He believes that he himself has what it will take to be successful 
over there, and he's excited about the assignment. 

Learn About Cultural Differences 

You can't make a reasonable decision until you know what you're 
getting into. What does it really mean to live in a different cul- 
ture, with different customs and values? To start with, you may 
have to adjust your way of thinking. 

There is an enormous contrast between the cultures and 
basic value systems of the people of the United States and the 
remaining seven-eighths of the world. That doesn't mean that 
they're all "wrong" and only we Americans are "right." The values 
and customs of other cultures are not even "quaint"; they are 
as fundamental to people of those cultures and countries as yours 
are to you. Accepting the fact that cultural differences are legiti- 
mate is the first step. 

"You've got to have a willingness to accept the so- 
ciety, to adjust to it, rather than say it is wrong and 
our way is right. Things have to been seen as simply 
different, not wrong. Those of us who couldn't do 
this ended up associating only with other Americans. 
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They didn't learn much about the country's culture, 
and they were unhappy." 

The specifics will of course vary from one country to 
another, maybe even one region to another, but in general cul- 
tural differences revolve around these fundamental values. 

Change Versus Tradition. Our culture perceives change 
as good. It is viewed as being synonymous with things we highly 
value, such as creativity, growth, progress, and improvement. 
In many other countries, change means a threat to what is val- 
ued—tradition, continuity, and stability. If one of your objec- 
tives is to initiate technological change, this value difference will 
be keenly important. Expect resistance; prepare yourself for it. 
You'll have to work on finding ways to make gradual changes 
that are congruent with your host country's rich traditions. 

Fate Versus Control. Most of the people of the world be- 
lieve in the concept of fate; they believe that fate controls who 
they are and what they are to do. They're also much more in- 
clined to live harmoniously with nature and to accept it as it 
is. Americans feel that we have a greater hand in controlling 
our own destiny.. We see problems as things we need to solve; 
people of other cultures may see them as obstacles willed by God 
that should not be meddled with. Don't be surprised if your host- 
country employees resist your attempt to encourage them to set 
monthly production goals. Don't waste effort agonizing over why 
your co-workers don't see the value of the new nuclear power 
plant that your company is building. 

Equity Versus Status. Equity is one of our most important 
values as Americans. We try to play down inequalities and to 
emphasize equal opportunity for all. We like to think the "Ameri- 
can Dream" is out there for anyone who wants to seek it. Other 
cultures of the world view the concept of equality differently. 
For them, such things as rank, status, and class differences make 
sense because they provide security and certainty; people know 
their proper roles and feel comfortable occupying them. 



You need to be keenly aware of this value difference, es- 
pecially if you're functioning abroad in a managerial position. 
In India, you may have subordinates who will bow as you pass 
them in the hallways. In the Philippines, your employees will 
save face at any cost. In Mexico, your employees might not in- 
form you of problems that you need to know about simply be- 
cause they value avoiding confrontation with their boss. 

Informality Versus Formality. In many countries of the 
world, formality is the norm. Employees dress "properly" for 
work, people address one another by their titles and surnames, 
trainers instruct employees from behind podiums, and managers 
keep a great deal of psychological distance between themselves 
and those who report to them. Informality is disapproved in 
these cultures because it implies disrespect. On the other hand, 
in the United States we encourage leaders, managers, and em- 
ployees to be informal and at ease in what could be formal situ- 
ations. Employees address their managers on a first-name ba- 
sis; everyone in a company uses the same parking lot and eating 
facilities. 

Directiveness Versus Indirectiveness. A foreign associate 
described Americans as being "about as subtle as a barracuda." 
There's no doubt about it, our culture values directness and 
frankness. If we're having trouble with a co-worker, we like to 
try to talk directly and tactfully with that person. If we're asked 
to do something we're unable to do or don't want to, we are 
encouraged to say so. Other cultures may place a high premium 
on not confronting others for fear that the other person might 
lose face. Understanding your host country in this respect is 
quite important, for it will affect how you handle co-workers, 
employees, superiors, customers, and people in other companies. 

Learn About the Country 

You want to pick up as much information as you can about what 
it's really like to live and work in the host country. The best source 
for that kind of candid information is people who have been 
there. 
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Talk to Others Who Have Been There. Try to collect names 
of people who can give you both perspectives: the work situa- 
tion and everyday life. Ask your co-workers if they know peo- 
ple in the organization who have served in the overseas office. 

Contact the human resource people in your own division 
and your international personnel organization, and ask for 
names and phone numbers. At the same time, you and your 
family should be contacting neighbors, friends, co-workers, and 
acquaintances in the community. Find out who has worked or 
traveled to the country in question. Most of them will be more 
than willing to share their overseas experiences with you, either 
by phone or during a meal. It makes no difference whether they 
enjoyed their visit to the country or hated it. In either case, their 
experiences are invaluable to you. 

You probably have lots of specific questions, but be sure 
not to overlook these: 

1 . What did you and your family derive out of living and work- 
ing over there? 

2 . What things did you like least about living and working there? 

3. Would you go back, and if you did what things would you 
do differently? 

Spend Time in the Library. There is a rich source of free 
information: your public library . Some weekend afternoon, col- 
lect the family and make a trip. Send the teenagers to the video 
section to look for travel videos and to the music room for tapes; 
help younger children find children's books and stories about 
life in the host country. Among the adult books, investigate travel 
guides, historical novels, political and cultural guides. Browse 
through the periodicals room for relevant magazine articles; 
make a mental note of which magazines cover international 
events. Read a week's worth of newspapers from a major city 
in the host country. 

In fact, once you begin thinking about the country, you will 
probably see material about it every time you turn around. Get in 
the habit of stopping at the largest magazine stand and checking 
the new issues of the magazines that you liked in the library. 

We have to admire how much Chris has done to give him- 
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self a realistic country preview. Besides talking with neighbors 
and friends, he has gotten a lot of reading materials about his 
host country from the public library. He has contacted the public 
health service about inoculations, dietary restrictions, and sani- 
tary data. He and his family have driven all the way to Dallas 
to go to ethnic restaurants, just to see whether they liked the 
country's food. While in Dallas, they went to the university and 
met with a few foreign students from the country. 

Make a Preview Visit. If your company offers you and 
your family the opportunity to visit the country before your de- 
cision is final, by all means take advantage of it. In all likelihood 
the visit will be short, perhaps no more than a long weekend, 
so you will have to find ingenious ways to uncover the informa- 
tion that is of greatest concern to you and your family. Ask to 
see things like the neighborhoods where you might live, schools, 
places of worship, and stores. Look at what the stores generally 
stock. What community resources and amenities would be avail- 
able to you and your family? 

Chris and his family were given an all-expense-paid visit 
to their host country. All of them thought that it was interest- 
ing and beautiful and that the people were quite friendly. How- 
ever, the country's culture deemphasized differences between 
people and therefore made no attempt to provide special help 
for students such as Mike. Mike mentioned that he would find 
it difficult in school without his teacher's help but that he'd do 
his best if his dad decided to take the overseas transfer. Chris 
and Julie discussed the fact that she wouldn't be able to work 
overseas and that she'd have to take some continuing educa- 
tion classes when the family returned. She expressed concern 
about not working and finding things to do to keep her occupied. 
But she also felt that this transfer would be an important step- 
ping stone for Chris's career; if he really wanted it, she'd be will- 
ing to chance it. 

Learn About the Job and Company Policies 

Make sure you also find out in advance everything you can about 
the nature of the assignment. The person who is considering 
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you for the overseas position should, of course, give you a com- 
plete briefing on what you will be doing, who you will report 
to, who will report to you -but unfortunately, that doesn't al- 
ways happen. The point is, don't be shy about asking for the 
information. You don't want to end up like this person: 

"I didn't have the foggiest notion of my assignment. 
My boss at home couldn't help me. The people 
there were suspicious of me. They were not sure 
whether I was a spy from the home office or there 
to really help them." 

And, since success depends in part on meeting expectations, 
be sure you are totally clear on the company's objectives in ask- 
ing you to take this assignment? Do they want you to broaden 
your skills, take the skills you already possess and apply them 
to a particular business need, or give you the experience of work- 
ing in smother culture? 

You also need to take responsibility for finding out the 
corporate policies on overseas assignments. 

What about medical coverage, housing, vacation time, 
and cost of living adjustments? 

What type of mentor arrangement will be provided dur- 
ing your assignment? 

What kind of repatriation plan does the company have? 

Who will look out for your interests while you're gone? 

What will your job be when you return? 

What support system will be provided to your spouse 
and/or children? 

A useful support system for working abroad are other Ameri- 
cans from the same company who have lived in the foreign coun- 
try. They are often able to take new expatriates under their wing 
and can show you the ropes. For example, many expatriates 
oyer time become acquainted with local people who can pro- 
vide good medical care. Your colleagues abroad can introduce 
you to these people -or if they've returned to the United States, 
can provide referrals. 
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Chris met with Mr. Fugita and learned that the company 
was interested in broadening his technical skills and develop- 
ing his managerial capabilities. Naturally, he liked hearing this. 
He also appreciated everything he heard about the company's 
policies and procedures, as well as several technical training pro- 
grams that he would attend before leaving. Chris was distressed, 
however, when Mr. Fugita told him that, quite frankly, he hadn't 
thought about a mentor arrangement, a repatriation plan, sup- 
port for Julie and the children, or what position Chris would 
occupy upon return. 

Prepare for Success 

You've decided to accept the opportunity. You've talked things 
over thoroughly with your family, gotten your job responsibilities 
clarified, and started a personal research program. Now you are 
ready to move right into the company's formal training program. 
If there is one. 

Many companies with international operations offer com- 
prehensive training programs in the culture, traditions, and 
everyday customs of the host countries. But many others do not. 
If your company does not have a formal program, brainstorm 
with your manager about other ways the organization can help 
you with training. Don't feel that you're being presumptuous. 
Remember, training will not only help you and your family, 
but will also help ensure your success, and therefore your com- 
pany's success, abroad. 

Language Training Is Critical. If nothing else, learn 
enough of the language so that you can at least understand and 
be understood at a basic level. Plan on a minimum of four weeks 
of language classes. Supplement your classroom experience by 
listening to audio cassettes or records in the foreign tongue. Read 
newspapers, magazines, or books in the new language. Try to 
speak to others who have this language skill, preferably native 
speakers, if possible. 

"I was told I should try to learn a little Japanese, 
but that I'd be okay in Japan with English. I was 
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met at the Tokyo airport by someone who didn't 
speak a word of English. Our stress level was out 
of sight. Without a good command of the language, 
our world was very limited. We came home six 
months early." 

How to Survive the First Six Months 

You might as well know this in advance: the first six months 
can be murder! Even with all your preparation, the culture shock 
is still shocking. It seems that everything hits you at once: get- 
ting accustomed to the new office, moving into a new house, 
getting the kids settled in school, and learning to cope with all 
the thousands of details of daily life you never used to give a 
second thought. The whole process can be very, very stressful. 

"We were never told that our whole personal life 
would be dependent on the company for the first 
couple of months. My husband's secretary had to 
go places with us. She even had to make a doctor's 
appointment for me. Nobody told us that we'd feel 
totally out of control." 

Go Before Your Family. One way to relieve some of this 
stress is to arrive a few weeks ahead of your family, if possible. 
This will give you a chance to get acclimated and get some of 
the basics under your belt, so you can help them with the early 
adjustment. 

"My nine-year-old daughter came home from school 
soon after we had arrived. She was frantic and told 
us that she'd never go back to that place. This up- 
set my wife and our younger kids. I felt very badly 
at the time that I couldn't do much to alleviate 
everyone's pain because I was so stressed out start- 
ing my new assignment." 

Also, try to arrange the schedule so that there are several 
weeks of overlap between yourself and the person you are re- 
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placing. She can help you learn the ropes, both at work and 
in the community. She can even be your unofficial mentor, if 
no other person is slated for this role. Having this kind of backup 
when you first arrive will take the edge off the stress at work, 
leaving you with more emotional energy to help the family set- 
tle in. 

If there's an American community in your host country, 
make certain to seek it out and become an active part. Just make 
sure you don't spend all your time there. 

Keep Actively Learning. If you didn't learn the monetary 
system before you left home, that's one of the first things you'll 
need to do now. And you and your family will need to continue 
your language instruction so that you can all speak, understand, 
read, and write it proficiently. 

"You have to be willing to make a sincere effort to 
learn their language. Even if you're not successful 
and you make mistakes, they appreciate your effort. 
I'll never forget a sign at a hotel desk that sums up 
how they feel — 'We don't speak English, but we 
won't laugh at your Spanish.'" 

Get to know the people of your host country. Make every effort 
to understand their culture. Participate in cultural seminars con- 
ducted by the American Chamber of Commerce. 

Generally speaking, the Americans who don't succeed are 
those who can't accept the fact that they are different and have 
different cultural values from their host nationals. What's more, 
they segregate themselves and associate only with fellow Ameri- 
cans. They go overseas and try to live exactly as they did at 
home. They not only make themselves miserable but also miss 
the wonders of living in another culture. 

Take Measures to Deal with Stress. The first six months 
are usually harder on your family than they are on you. You 
at least can escape to the office — a somewhat familiar environ- 
ment—five days a week. 
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'"Your family has to spend about six tough months 
getting used to the new culture (schools, shopping, 
banking, phone installations) with very little help 
from you — the person responsible for their being 
there. I was fortunate; my family saw it as a chal- 
lenge and learning experience. Even so, there were 
times when I felt they resented me because it was 
easier for me. I was immersed in my work during 
those initial months and didn't have to cope with 
their everyday frustrations. * 

You don't have to stand by and do nothing; there's a lot 
you can do to alleviate the stresses in your family. First, ac- 
knowledge the legitimacy of stresses that they are experiencing 
while you yourself are not. Second, encourage everyone to talk 
these stresses out. Call a family conference and brainstorm ways 
to minimize the stress — perhaps getting out of town for the 
weekend, going hiking or camping, attending a sporting event, 
getting a language tutor. In other words, you have to work as 
a family to find ways to cope. 

And try to keep your sense of humor. It will get you 
through a lot of frustrating situations. 

"You've got to be able to laugh at yourselves. Our 
family was basically illiterate in that we couldn't 
speak the language or even read the menu. In res- 
taurants, we ordered by pointing to food at other 
tables or by taking the waitress outside and show- 
ing her a replica of what we wanted in the front 
window. Everyone chuckled, and we did too." 

Look for the Sunshine. You have to go into this experi- 
ence expecting changes and differences, and find ways to value 
them. In the United States, Chris and his family had a home 
in suburbia with a big lawn and a lot of space. Working in Kyoto 
involves living in an urban area with no yards and large crowds 
of people. Rather than getting upset with his lack of space, Chris 
looks at it from the point of view that he is within walking dis- 



tance of lots of restaurants and interesting cultural sites and has 
the opportunity to explore new places. In the United States, 
Chris and his family were in the habit of getting in their car 
and driving anywhere. In Kyoto, traffic is terrible! Instead of 
complaining about the congestion, Chris learned to use public 
transportation. He soon realized it's an excellent system and a 
good way to feel that he's part of the culture. 

Coming Back Home 

If you think going was bad, coming home is even worse. This 
is cultural shock in reverse, and it's worse because it takes you 
by surprise: you don't expect to have trouble adjusting to your 
own home town. You expect things to be the same as when you 
left — and they're not. People expect you to be the same as you 
were before you left — and you're not. 

What things have changed in my organization, and how 
will these changes affect the position I will be return- 
ing to? 

What changes have occurred in American society since 
we've been gone, and what do we need to know and 
do to handle them? 

Start getting ready for repatriation six months before your 
return. You will probably need to take it upon yourself to do 
this since most American companies don't provide formal reentry 
training. Actually, in a very real sense, you should start prepar- 
ing for your reentry before you even leave home in the first place. 
You should find out in advance what position you'll have when 
you return; this should be part of your negotiation with your 
home managers. And from the earliest days of your time over- 
seas, you should make plans to stay in touch. 

Keep in Touch. Keep in touch with your home office while 
you're overseas, especially your manager and close co-workers. 
Write or telephone them periodically to learn what's happen- 
ing. You might also keep in contact with the representative from 
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the international personnel organization who interviewed you 
initially for the assignment. 

"I spent three years in South America. When I 
returned my whole division had been reorganized 
and I didn't know the new leaders. Their basic at- 
titude seemed to be that I was on vacation for three 
years enjoying the sunshine while they were here 
busy working." 

To keep current on American culture, buy American 
newspapers and magazines or have them mailed to you. If Ca- 
ble News Network (CNN) is available, keeping up with events 
at home is a lot easier. In addition, periodic visits home are 
highly recommended. Most organizations allow you and your 
family to return home once a year. And be sure to stay in touch 
with friends and relatives during your stay. 

"So many things had changed at home while we 
were gone. We didn't know how to cope. For in- 
stance, we had no idea how to go about order- 
ing telephones. All we wanted was a phone in- 
stalled. Instead, we heard about three-way calling, 
call waiting, and buying our own phone. We felt 
like idiots." 

"We had one brand of orange juice in Mexico, if 
they happened to have it. When we returned, I 
found five different types of Minute Maid and 
fifty different types of cookies. I couldn't remem- 
ber what brands we used to buy. I went home and 
cried." 

Know What to Expect. Reentry adjustment is complex. 
Once again, your family is the key. Sit down as a family unit 
and acknowledge the changes that have occurred to each of you 
individually as well as all of you as a family. Recognize these 
changes, and get them out on the table. Unless you do this, you 



may not recognize how you've changed. This is what causes such 
personal difficulty. 

In particular, you must be prepared for the changes in 
your perspective on your work. The sad truth is, many of your 
co-workers will not understand or even appreciate your experience. 

"My discontent started the first day I returned to 
work. Two of my colleagues asked me to tell them 
about it. I didn't realize till that moment how much 
I had learned about how our employees should be 
managed. I couldn't believe how much I had to say." 

"Before I left I was told to bring back new ideas. 
When I returned they acted as though I had never 
left. I changed a lot, but they treated me as though 
I hadn't. They really weren't interested in what I 
had learned overseas. This was a real letdown." 

"While I was over there, I developed an interna- 
tional business perspective. When I returned, I real- 
ized for the first time how parochial and narrow 
my co-workers are. They thought of themselves as 
merely a North American company." 

One last point: be prepared for the fact that many peo- 
ple are not really interested in your experiences. Instead, they'll 
want to tell you about themselves. 

"My colleagues asked me to tell them about my ex- 
perience, but all they wanted was a ten-second 
answer." 

Strategies for Managers 

In this area of international assignments, there is much to be 
done. American companies, by and large, have poor track 
records when it comes to training and supporting their employees 
during an overseas stint. In this section we look at some of the 
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EMPLOYEE SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success in an International Environment 

>> Before accepting any international assignment, take the time 
to assess your own likelihood of success by asking yourself 
the twenty questions. 

>» Don't make the decision to accept an international assign- 
ment without discussing it with those family members who 
will be joining you. 

>> Make certain that you are aware of how American values 
differ from your future host country before accepting an as- 
signment. 

>> Collect as much information about the country as possible. 
Talk with neighbors, friends, co-workers, and acquaintances. 
Spend time in the library. Make the most of your preview visit. 

>> Acquaint yourself with the company's policies about over- 
seas assignments and its repatriation plan. 

>> Anticipate that the first six months will be a difficult period 
of adjustment for you and your family. 

>> Go into the experience expecting changes and differences, 
and find ways to value them. 

>> Prepare yourself ahead of time for the toughest part of work- 
ing in an international environment: the reentry period. 



things that managers can do to help their employees make a 
successful adjustment; often this may involve persuading senior 
management to set up systems where now there are none. 

Improve the Selection Process 

Although some organizations, such as IBM and Federal Express, 
do an outstanding job of selecting the right people to fill posts 
abroad, most do not. All too often American companies have 
relied on this faulty equation: 



Successful Domestic Performance = 
Successful Overseas Performance 

This equation suggests that if an employee can produce within 
the United States, there is no reason why that employee's con- 
tribution would suffer if transferred to another country. If this 
were only true, selecting people to work overseas would be sim- 
ple. The executive doing an excellent job in Cincinnati could 
be counted on to perform as well in Tokyo; the technically com- 
petent engineer in Schnectady, New York, would have no trou- 
ble being as effective in Hannover, Germany. Unfortunately, 
the selection process isn't that easy. If it were, our MNCs wouldn't 
be reporting that 40 percent of Americans selected for overseas 
assignments fail to function effectively in the foreign environ- 
ment and choose to return from their tours early. 8 

Three hundred of the largest American MNCs were sur- 
veyed to find out why expatriates fail. The reasons, in descend- 
ing order of importance, were 9 

1 . The spouse's inability to adjust to a different physical or 
cultural environment 

2. The employee's inability to adjust to a different environ- 
ment 

3. Other family-related problems 

4. The employee's personality or emotional maturity 

5. The employee's inability to cope with the larger responsi- 
bilities posed by overseas work 

6. The employee's lack of technical competence for the job as- 
signment 

7. Lack of motivation to work overseas 

Evaluate the Big Picture. Notice that of those seven rea- 
sons for failure, only two have to do with the employee's ability 
to do the job. All the rest concern personal traits and, most es- 
pecially, the family's ability to cope. That's why the selection 
process must take into account more than simply the employee's 
technical competence. 

Here are the four main areas that must also be assessed: 
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1. Ability to Relate 

Tolerance for ambiguity 
Adaptability 
Nonjudgmentalness 
Cultural empathy 
Interpersonal skills 

2. Motivation 

Belief in the mission 

Congruence with career path 

Interest in overseas experience 

Interest in the specific host-country culture 

Willingness to acquire new patterns of behavior 

Willingness to acquire new attitudes 

3. Family Situation 

Willingness of spouse and children to live abroad 
Adaptive and supportive spouse 
Stable marriage 

4. Language Skills 

Host-country language 

Understanding of customs 

Understanding of subde nonverbal communications 

"The individual and their spouse both have to see 
this as a desirable adventure in life. We've seen 
more failures because the spouse is unhappy than 
because the individual can't perform at work." 

Use Good Selection Techniques. The attitude that domes- 
tic performance equals overseas performance may explain why 
only 5 percent of companies administer psychological tests and 
conduct in-depth interviews to determine the degree to which 
candidates possess cross-cultural skills. 10 Instead, most compa- 
nies continue to make costly mistakes by relying solely on in- 
terviewing the candidate and spouse at a superficial level. If psy- 
chological tests are used correctly to measure such things as 
flexibility and interpersonal skills, they can be a valuable aid 
in the final selection decision. 

Best of all would be a combination of three techniques — 



in-depth interviewing, psychological testing, and the assessment 
center. American corporations have used assessment centers for 
years to make domestic hiring decisions. Candidates participate 
in group interactions designed to simulate actual situations that 
they might encounter on the job, and their reactions are ob- 
served by trained assessors. The assessors then rate each can- 
didate on several behavioral dimensions such as leadership, in- 
terpersonal skills, behavioral flexibility, and stress tolerance. The 
beauty of the assessment center technique is that candidates are 
being judged not on their resumes or references but on how they 
actually behave in these simulated situations. The same technique 
can easily be applied to overseas selections; the situation would 
simply be set up to simulate the foreign experience. 

Provide Complete Information 

If you have chosen the person you want, and that person wants 
to go, don't think you're finished. The more information you 
can provide at this point, the more future problems you can 
head off. 

Clarify the Job. The expatriate must be very clear about 
the nature of the overseas assignment. Go over the major job 
responsibilities and performance expectations in detail. 

Explain Procedures. Take it upon yourself to learn the 
company's policies and procedures that relate to overseas ser- 
vice, and explain them to your employee in detail. This might 
involve such things as 

Medical coverage while overseas 

Paid vacations home 

Housing allowances 

Additional wages to compensate for increased cost of living 

Vacation, holidays, and paid travel 

Compensation for ongoing domestic expenses 

Education options for minor children 

Legal protections 
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One area that will be of great concern to the expatriate 
is the company's repatriation plan. When she returns to the 
United States after several years of foreign service, what will 
her position be? How will her seniority and promotion path be 
affected? If there is not a formal plan to cover these important 
areas, discuss with senior managers what you can do to protect 
your employee. This might trigger them to develop a formal 
plan covering all such situations. A repatriation plan should help 
protect the employee from 

Loss of authority and discretion in decision making 
Resentment among colleagues upon return 
The feeling of isolation from domestic operations 
The feeling that her company isn't capitalizing on the ex- 
perience she earned overseas 
Loss of visibility and contacts at headquarters 
Culture shock 

"An overseas assignment is now considered a good 
career alternative in our company. It wasn't always 
like this. Ten years ago it was a problem, but not 
now. You're now kept track of and never forgot- 
ten. Policy states that my performance must be 
reviewed each year. Also, at the end of my second 
year, the company must have a plan for my repatri- 
ation." 

At the same time, you will also want to explain the com- 
pany's mentor program and the family support systems that will 
be available; more about these a little later. 

Fill the Information Vacuum. The person who is anticipat- 
ing spending time in a foreign country usually knows how im- 
portant it is to learn about that country ahead of time, but doesn't 
always know where to go. 

The best thing you can do to help with this situation is 
put the candidate in touch with others in the organization who 
have worked and lived in the country; you are probably in a 



better position to request their names and phone numbers from 
the human resource department than the employee is. 

If possible, these meetings should take place in their 
homes, rather than as a working lunch. And make it a family 
event, to promote a wide-ranging conversation. 

Give the Family a Preview Trip. Send the whole family to 
the host country for a preview, all expenses paid. Actually, the 
ideal time to do this is while your main candidate is deciding 
whether to accept the assignment. But in any case, a preview trip 
is extremely helpful for long-term success. There are things about 
a country that one can learn only by direct observation, and know- 
ing about them in advance can head off a lot of problems. 

Make the preview as realistic as possible. A week's stay 
in London's Essex Hotel or the Ritz in Singapore doesn't realisti- 
cally represent daily life in those two cities. Arrange for the em- 
ployee and his family to stay in a rented apartment or house 
in the actual neighborhood where they will be living. Make sure 
they see the area's stores, schools, and recreational facilities. If 
possible, introduce them to some of the people in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Provide Training and Support 

Once you have made the investment in selecting the right per- 
son, do everything in your power to help that person be suc- 
cessful. Most American companies have a pretty dismal record 
when it comes to training and support; help your company be 
an exception. 

Predeparture Training. Even the most careful selection 
and assessment process does not eliminate the candidate's need 
for some type of training prior to departure. The person needs 
an adequate orientation in the customs, mores, and attitudes 
of the host country. 

Sending and maintaining expatriates overseas can cost 
organizations two to four times their home base salary. Several 
thousand dollars invested in predeparture training can save com- 
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panies untold dollars in cosdy mistakes, yet only about one third 
of American companies provide this type of training. 11 

General Motors is an example of a company that pro- 
vides excellent predeparture training. The GM program is for 
both employees and their spouses, and includes an explanation 
of all personnel policies, such as payroll, taxes, medical insur- 
ance, and relocation expenses. The whole family is then given 
language instruction (three to six weeks) and culture training 
(three days). If GM doesn't have in-house people who are knowl- 
edgeable about the particular country, it calls on American 
University in Washington, D.C., to provide instruction in cul- 
tural orientation and historical background. 

It's important that the expatriate take this training seri- 
ously, and to a large extent that depends on your attitude. Con- 
vey the attitude that you want him to be an outstanding suc- 
cess in this assignment, and want to help in every way. And 
that means, give him time for the training. Don't pressure him 
to cut it short in the interest of "getting over there as fast as 
you can." 

The training program might involve sophisticated meth- 
ods such as intercultural experiential workshops, sensitivity train- 
ing, or culture assimilators — but it doesn't have to. Experience 
has proved that the candidate will learn just as well by reading 
carefully prepared written materials that compare the United 
States and the target country in general terms— politics, eco- 
nomics, religion, and history— as well as specific aspects like 
food, relationships between males and females, and culturally 
appropriate gestures. 

These written materials should also describe critical in- 
cidents differentiating U.S. and host-country customs. Here's 
an example: "When subordinates speak to their managers in 
the United States, they make short eye contact; in Korea, subor- 
dinates divert their gaze and make eye contact only when they 
are answering specific questions posed by their manager." 12 
If you were sending someone to South Korea for two years 
to manage a new plant, information like this would certainly 
be helpful. 
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Send the Employee First. The usual practice among Ameri- 
can companies is to send the whole family overseas together. 
But there's a better way: send the employee alone, a month 
ahead of the family. That way, she can have time to get settled 
in the job without the distractions of family worries. She can 
get acclimatized to the country in relative peace, and then will 
be in a much better position to help the family when they arrive. 

Postarrival Training. Training needs to continue once ex- 
patriates and their families arrive overseas. Most companies con- 
tinue the language training, but very few provide any additional 
cultural training after arrival. A big mistake! What better time 
to provide training than when culture shock sets in? 

Mentors. A mentor, someone who knows the ropes, can 
be a lifesaver to employees and their families when they first 
arrive in the host country, and often thereafter. Sometimes ex- 
patriates find a person to take this role informally, but it's much 
more reliable when the company has a formal mentor system. 
The company links the newcomer with an old-timer, and the 
mentor knows that part of her job description is to help with 
the adjustment period. 

Reentry Training. Every company needs to help its ex- 
patriates prepare for the readjustment. This can involve provid- 
ing specially prepared written materials, counseling for the in- 
dividual and family, or support groups of people going through 
similar readjustment. It's in the company's best interest to do 
this because it has a great effect on future recruitment of peo- 
ple. Unfortunately, reentry training is rare. 

Who needs reentry training more, those returning from 
their first overseas transfer or those who have been overseas 
several times? The answer might surprise you. The more times 
the candidate comes back, the worse the reentry gets. Those 
who have been overseas more tend to do more discounting of 
the changes back home, and consequently don't take the time 
to discuss with family members how they all have changed. 
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MANAGERIAL SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success in an International Environment 

>> Don't make the erroneous assumption that successful domestic 
performance will result automatically in successful overseas 
performance. Remember that success in an international as- 
signment takes much more than merely technical competence. 

>* Use a combination of interviewing, psychological testing, and 
the assessment center to screen candidates for international 
assignments. 

> Help facilitate the family's efforts to collect information about 
the assignment and the location. And spring for an expense- 
paid preview trip. 

>> Make certain that your organization provides a complete 
training program for expatriates: before, during, and after the 
time abroad. Don't overlook reentry training. 

>* Give individuals a month to adjust to the host country be- 
fore their families arrive. 

>> Make sure individuals are clear about their major responsi- 
bilities and performaince expectations. 

>> Make certain that your organization has a repatriation policy 
to look out for the interests of employees who are out of the 
country and ensure their position when they return. 
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Sharing the Gains of 
the New Pay Strategies 



The days of sitting down with your supervisor at the end of 
each year and finding out what salary increase will be added 
on to your base pay are coming to an end. The financial rela- 
tionship between employees and the organization they work for 
is rapidly changing. 

At the present time the base pay of many Americans stays 
pretty much the same from month to month. This typically con- 
tinues until the next performance review, usually at the end of 
a year, when an increase is added. The monthly income then 
remains stable until the next annual review. 

That kind of stable monthly income will not exist in the 
year 2000. By then, "up to as much as 40 percent or more of 
the average American's pay . . . will vary drastically from month 
to month. " National surveys on current and future trends in 
pay practices across thousands of organizations are showing: 1 

• Lower salary increases on base pay. The trend is moving 
away from automatic salary increases based on cost of living 
adjustment or other automatic raises. 

• Less emphasis on paying the job; more emphasis on paying 
the person. Most organizations base salaries on the type of job 
a person does. Job evaluation procedures often assign points 
to various jobs, based on the physical working conditions, the 
amount of responsibility and accountability the job requires, 
and perhaps the number of people supervised. Employees begin 
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to understand that the way to earn more money is to make the 
job sound more important than it is, take on more responsibil- 
ity, or get promoted to a managerial position. This makes pro- 
motions too important, and puts too little emphasis on master- 
ing the present job and too much on getting to the next pay 
level. In the future, more and more people will get paid based 
on the skills and knowledge they possess rather than the posi- 
tion they hold. 

• More variable or dispersed compensation. Organizations are 
moving toward pay-for-performance systems. They are care- 
fully reviewing their performance appraisal system and their pay 
practices to make sure that a clear relationship exists between 
pay and performance over an agreed-upon period of time. The 
goal is to make compensation more variable between the better- 
and poorer-performing employees. 

• More use of nontraditional pay practices. The number of 
firms using such practices as gain sharing, department incen- 
tives, lump-sum bonuses or merit increases, pay for knowledge, 
and profit sharing will increase considerably. 

There is some data to show that the companies that have 
been moving toward the nontraditional pay practices are be- 
coming more successful than the more traditional organizations. 2 
Jay Schuster and Patricia Zingheim in their recent book, The 
New Pay, predict that starting with the year 2000, organizations 
are going to experiment aggressively with pay strategies that 
reflect employee performance. Some of these changes will in- 
clude: 3 

• "Employees and organizations will become more closely allied 
and increasingly willing to help each succeed. The employee- 
organization partnership . . . will become a reality." 

• "Organizations will be taking a stronger role in helping em- 
ployees acquire the skills needed for gainful employment. 
Training will be a universal organizational priority. " 

• "Employees will develop the ability to perform a wider range 
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of needed skills in order to be of value to their organiza- 
tions during times of change. Employees will become more 
flexible and more skilled. * 

• "Pay will be a positive force for organizational change and 
will facilitate making the time employees spend at work more 
challenging and interesting. " 

• "Although new [nontraditional] pay is not likely to be the 
only factor that will move us toward a more positive future, 
it is clearly the only way to make employee pay a construc- 
tive catalyst for this change." 

Art's Story 

Last month Art Berns had his fifth annual performance review 
since he started working for Computer Technologies Corpora- 
tion (CTC), a national chain of computer stores. Art came to 
work for CTC immediately after graduating from college and 
is now a computer hardware sales associate in one of the lar- 
gest CTC stores, with 150 employees. 

Each year at this time, he meets with Cindy Peters, his 
department manager, to discuss his job performance over the 
last year, and finds out what his salary increase will be for the 
upcoming year. Last year he received a 6 percent increase, and 
most employees were expecting around the same this year. Art 
knows that to make more money he has to take on some super- 
visory responsibility. He is hoping to someday move into a 
department manager position and eventually to store manager— 
that's where the money is. 

Next year, however, things are going to be different. 
Cindy spoke with Art about his performance over the last year 
and told him what his salary increase would be. But then she 
told him the news. Cindy explained to Art that CTC was chang- 
ing pay strategies and that she would take some time and an- 
swer his questions now, but there would be a departmental meet- 
ing followed by individual meetings with each employee oyer 
the next few weeks. She gave him a sheet of paper oudining 
the five components of the new system. 
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Computer Technologies Corporation Pay Strategy 

1 . Base salaries will be kept small. They will rep- 
resent approximately 60 percent of present sal- 
aries on most positions. In many cases this will 
be determined by a pay-for-knowledge system. 

2. A second component of each employee's pay 
will be based on merit, reflecting the employee's 
performance over the appraisal period. This is 
a pay-for-performance program and will be in 
the form of a bonus, not part of the base salary. 

3. The third component will be gain sharing, in 
which gains in departmental and store perfor- 
mance will be shared with employees. This will 
include a component for an individual's depart- 
ment and a component for the overall store per- 
formance. 

4. There will be a profit-sharing component for 
overall corporate performance, in which a frac- 
tion of net profits will be shared with employees. 

5. One-time, lump sum, short-term bonuses and 
recognition awards will be given for exceptional 
individual or team contributions. 

The new pay strategy at CTC exemplifies a number of the 
strategies that organizations will be moving toward in the future. 
It is a complex system, because an individual's pay will be de- 
termined at three separate levels: that person's knowledge and 
performance, the department's performance, and the company's 
overall performance. 

At first Art was overwhelmed. He asked Cindy quite a few 
questions about what these five components meant and how they 
would eventually affect his pay. Cindy took her time and an- 
swered all the questions. Art began to realize that he had the 
opportunity to make more money— and possibly a lot less! 

In the new system, the employees are going to be sharing 
the risk of doing business along with CTC. Art is not much of a 
risk taker. The idea of perhaps making quite a bit less money 
for reasons that could be out of his control makes him nervous. 
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Let's take a look at some ways that you — and Art — can achieve 
success in an environment with changing pay strategies. 

Learn About Changing Practices 

The first thing you need to do is educate yourself. Here is a 
brief guide to the new pay practices. 

Pay the Person Rather Than the Job. More and more 
companies are moving away from annual percentage increases 
in base salaries. Some will grant increases only every two or 
three years. Other organizations will allow increases to base 
salary only on the basis of a pay-for-knowledge or pay-for- 
performance system. 

• Pay-for-knowledge, or skill-based pay. You may eventu- 
ally be paid by the knowledge and skills that you can demon- 
strate rather than the job you are doing on a particular day. 
This philosophy is often included as part of the team concept; 
an employee's salary is determined by the number of jobs she 
can do or the number of tasks she can perform for her team. 
If you are an engineer, you could be paid for learning customer 
service skills; if you are a human resource manager, you might 
get paid for learning accounting. 

In this type of pay, your company offers you an incen- 
tive to develop skills that will give the organization a competi- 
tive advantage. You can increase your base pay by learning to 
perform a variety of jobs and making yourself more valuable 
to your team or organization. 

General Foods and Federal Express provide two exam- 
ples of the pay-for-knowledge or skills approach. A General 
Foods plant in Topeka, Kansas, starts all new employees at the 
same base pay and advances them a pay grade for each new 
job or skill they learn. Each new job is worth the same amount 
of additional pay, and employees can learn the jobs in any order 
they prefer. 4 
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At Federal Express, all employees who have contact with 
customers must take job knowledge tests every six months. Those 
who do not pass the test arc given extra training; they must pass 
the test before they can go back to their job. 5 The idea behind 
the testing is that employees are getting paid to possess the 
knowledge needed to provide the best possible customer service, 
and they are compensated for increased knowledge. 

• Pay for performance. While pay for knowledge focuses 
on whether you can do a particular job, a pay-for-performance 
system focuses on how well you do it. 

When asked, most executives and managers in an orga- 
nization will say that they have a pay-for-performance system, 
when in reality they do not. When the increases are examined 
carefully, the high performers get only three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent more than the low performers. Most employees don't con- 
sider this a pay-for-performance system. Would you? 

Art Berns was starting to realize how the various parts 
of the new CTC pay strategy were going to affect his job as a 
sales associate. He was beginning to like the idea of a pay-for- 
knowledge system. One of his concerns had always been that 
to make more money he needed to get promoted to a manage- 
ment position, but he didn't think he really wanted to be a man- 
ager. With the new pay strategy, Art could increase his base 
pay by learning the additional jobs of sales associate in com- 
puter software and purchasing associate. 

This was a win-win strategy. It was good for Art, because 
he had a way to be rewarded without having to wait for a pro- 
motion. It was good for the company, because employees capable 
of doing several jobs could be used wherever they were most 
needed on any given day, making CTC more efficient and 
providing better customer service. 

But while Art liked this new idea, he also knew that it 
represented only one component of his pay. The second part 
of the CTC pay strategy was what the company referred to as 
the merit component. It means Art is paid for performance. Art 
meets with his manager on an annual basis, reviews his previous 
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performance, and then is given a bonus that reflects his accom- 
plishments over the past year. This is a one-time bonus and does 
not become part of Art's base pay. 

Paying for Group and Team Performance. Individual re- 
wards are not the only component of the new pay strategies. 
More and more organizations are starting to reward at the group 
or team level. One common system is^called gain sharing. 

Gain-sharing plans are group-bSsed incentive programs 
that share improvements in productivity, quality, sales, or cost 
savings in capital, material, labor or energy with the employees. 
Gain-sharing plans differ from company to company, but usually 
the cost savings are shared between the company and the team, 
department, or unit most closely associated with the savings. 
The formula or target that is used to calculate the incentive is 
determined beforehand. 

There are two parts to the gain-sharing plan at CTC. Art 
can get a group bonus at the end of the year depending on how 
well the computer hardware department does. Also, all em- 
ployees in the store can get an additional bonus if the store ex- 
ceeds the prior year on several predetermined measures, includ- 
ing customer satisfaction and sales. Art is glad that this program 
is not the sole determinant of his pay increases. In some ways, 
his bonus is based on things that he can't control. He also wor- 
ries that the high performers in the department would be mak- 
ing money for other employees who do not carry their weight. 
Nevertheless, as long as he is being rewarded for his individual 
performance as well, he finds the gain-sharing plan reasonable. 

Paying for Organizational Performance. Another changing 
pay strategy among many organizations is to base part of an indi- 
vidual's pay on overall organizational performance. Two methods 
of accomplishing this are profit sharing and employee ownership. 

• Profit sharing. When the organization is successful, it 
shares part of the profits with its employees. On the other hand, 
when the organization does not have a good year, there will be 
no money shared with the employees. 
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• Employee ownership. Many organizations are provid- 
ing some form of stock options in order to create what one ex- 
pert has called "a culture of ownership and caring." Programs 
vary widely in terms of how much stock is made available to 
the employees, but the idea is to "place some of the ownership 
of a company in the hands of employees. " 6 

The final component of Art's pay was determined by the 
profits CTC earned nationwide. In a given year a percentage 
of CTC profits, if any, was shared with each employee. Art feels 
he has virtually no control over this part of his pay. And he's 
not sure about the bonuses for exceptional individual or team 
performance. He thinks they'll probably be relatively rare. But 
most important, after talking with Cindy, Art feels he has a 
pretty good understanding of the new CTC pay strategies. 

You too must have an extremely thorough understand- 
ing of your organization's pay strategies. If you don't, your moti- 
vation will suffer. Seek out the specific information you need 
to make yourself comfortable. Do not be afraid to ask questions. 

Learn About Your Company and Its Competitive Strategy 

To learn more about your organization, make sure you read 
the most recent annual report, look carefully at the company's 
mission statement, and ask to see your departmental business 
plan and/or mission statement. Review your own job responsi- 
bilities and make sure you understand the link between your 
performance and departmental and organizational performance. 
Because your financial fortunes are going to be tied to your com- 
pany's financial fortunes more and more, it is critical that you 
learn as much about your organization as possible. 

If the company is competitive — produces a quality 
product, satisfies its customers, keeps costs down, 
enters the right markets — then employees may reap 
significant personal financial rewards. In contrast, 
if the company makes mistakes— if it wastes money, 
if the product quality is poor— then not only will 
the company suffer financially, but the employees 
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will share in that suffering. While the average worker 
may not be involved in making high-level, company- 
wide decisions, he or she can have a significant im- 
pact through participation in decision making and 
problem solving at the work-group level. Work 
groups can address needed improvement in such 
areas as quality, customer service, and cost re- 
duction. 7 >' 

Focus on Your Own Job Performance 

You may not have much control over your company's corporate 
profits, but you do have control over your daily work activi- 
ties. Focus on your own performance; take pride in your work. 
Chances are, if you perform to the best of your ability it will 
not only have an impact on pay, but will also lead to the satis- 
faction that comes from a sense of accomplishment. 

Plan Ahead for Uneven Pay 

You are going to have to give a lot more attention to develop- 
ing a personal financial plan. Because of the changing pay prac- 
tices, you may literally have different paychecks from month 
to month. Therefore, you need to plan ahead, save money, and 
perhaps alter your life-style somewhat. Make sure you have 
money in the bank to cover your expenses in case a planned 
bonus does not come through. 

In the past, Art always knew that whatever he was mak- 
ing in one particular year, he would make more the next year. 
This is no longer true. With the new pay strategy, he could make 
less next year than he is making this year. For the first time in 
his career, Art has begun taking financial planning seriously. 

Ask for Periodic Performance Reviews 

Because part of your pay will likely be tied to your individual 
performance, it is important that you know how you're doing. 
You want to make sure that there are no surprises at evalua- 
tion time, especially with a pay-for-performance system. 
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And don't make the mistake of relying on your own per- 
ceptions of how you are performing. Make sure you meet with 
your supervisor on a regular basis during the year, preferably 
every quarter, to review your performance. Ask for feedback. 
Make sure you ask for areas of needed improvement so you know 
which areas to concentrate on. 

Take Advantage of the Opportunity to Learn New Skills 

Many organizations offer employees the chance to grow and 
learn new skills through training and development opportuni- 
ties. Take advantage of these opportunities, particularly with 
pay-for-knowledge systems; this may be the only way to increase 
your base salary. 

One of the aspects that Art at first found scary, but later 
learned to appreciate, was the pay-for-knowledge system at 
CTC. Art liked the idea that the company was rewarding em- 
ployees for learning. CTC called it vertical career growth — 
being able to make more money without having to be promoted 
to a management position. Art always felt he would like to 
broaden his knowledge of other computer- related products, so 
he began the training courses needed to be able to sell all the 
various computer software that CTC carried. He knew it would 
take a while to get the necessary skills and pass the job knowl- 
edge test, but Art was excited and his department manager was 
encouraging it. After all, the new skills were good for Art be- 
cause it would increase his base pay, and good for CTC be- 
cause it made the department more flexible. 

Reach Out to Other Employees and Departments 

Begin thinking about your job as if one of your responsibilities 
were to help co-workers in your own department do their jobs 
more effectively. Then look for ways to help other departments 
become more productive. Periodically meet with co-workers in 
your department or employees in other departments; ask if there 
are ways you could do your own job differendy that would help 
them become more productive. 
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EMPLOYEE SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success Amidst Changing Pay Strategies 

>> Make sure you understand your organization's pay strategy 
and how your individual performance affects your pay. 

>> Take advantage of opportunities fo learn new skills. 

>> Learn about your company and Its competitive strategy. 

>> Focus on your own performance and take pride in your work. 

>• Plan ahead for uneven pay. 

>• Ask for periodic performance reviews. 

>• Reach out and help other employees. 



Remember: reaching out and helping other employees 
and other departments can in the long run help not only the 
organization but also yourself, when part of your pay is based 
on group or team performance. 

Strategies for Managers 

The changes in pay strategies taking place in many organiza- 
tions are producing nervous employees. Your job as a manager 
is to take an active role in alleviating employees' concerns. Help 
them understand the system. Help them realize the advantages 
for themselves and the company. 

Describe the Pay System Clearly. It is extremely impor- 
tant that you take the time to carefully explain the pay system 
to all of your employees. Even though there may have been direct 
communication from the human resource department, don't as- 
sume that employees have all the necessary information. Make 
sure that they understand how all levels of performance— their 
own, their work group's and the company's — affect their pay. 

CTC held a communication meeting with large groups 
from the store; a written policy was handed out and explained 
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to all employees. Soon after that, Cindy Peters, Art's boss, called 
a departmental meeting for her employees. She went over the 
new pay policy in detail and carefully answered all questions. 
She wanted to make sure that all the employees were clear on 
how the various components affected their pay. In particular, 
she wanted to stress the importance of working together as a 
team to increase departmental performance. She explained how 
departmental performance would affect the gain-sharing com- 
ponent. 

Communicate Business Plans. It is important to get em- 
ployees to focus on those aspects of their jobs that are critical 
to organizational success and, in turn, can lead to rewards for 
the employees themselves. As a first step, you must make sure 
that you clearly communicate business plans to your employees. 
Point out the corporate and departmental goals and objectives 
that the plan outlines. 

Define Effective Performance. It is also critical that your 
employees understand how their individual efforts contribute to 
these business plans. Meet with each of your employees to dis- 
cuss their major responsibilities, what constitutes effective per- 
formance within each of these major responsibilities, and how 
these tie in to the organizational and departmental business plans. 

Cindy Peters met with each of her employees on an indi- 
vidual basis. When she met with Art, she discussed his major 
responsibilities and how they fit into the department's business 
plans. It was at this point that they discussed the pay-for-per- 
formance aspect of the pay strategy and Art's interest in learn- 
ing the skills to become a sales associate in computer software. 
At that time he was only qualified for computer hardware sales. 
She wanted to make sure that Art had a realistic idea of what 
he had to accomplish and when he could expect a pay increase. 

Relate Pay to Performance. Most people would agree that 
one of the purposes of a pay strategy is to motivate employees 
to perform better or learn new skills. If a pay change is to have 
an effect on motivation, your employees must see a connection 
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between their pay and their performance. Be as open as you 
can in communicating how the system works. When employees 
do something particularly outstanding, the kind of performance 
that can lead to higher pay, let them know. In addition, if you 
believe it is important for employees to be willing to take risks, 
make sure that you are not always punishing failure. Reward 
"good failure"— the employee had thfe $ight idea or exhibited the 
right behaviors, but failed for reasons out of his control. 

Encourage your employees to*take on new skills. One of 
the more powerful aspects of a pay-for-knowledge system is that 
it allows you to reward employees for knowledge and skills that 
you believe are critical to your department and the organization. 

Take Performance Management and Appraisal Seriously. 
As a manager, an important aspect of your job is to effectively 
manage and appraise the performance of your employees. You 
can't do that if you think of performance appraisal as a once-a- 
year chore that includes filling out a form, establishing a rat- 
ing, and conducting a performance review. Rather, you should 
see it as a broad process of performance management, where 
you are continually giving employees performance feedback, let- 
ting them know what's expected of them, coaching and develop- 
ing them, and clarifying how their performance ties into the var- 
ious pay strategies. It's not a one-time event, but something you 
do on a continual basis. 

Cindy Peters made a commitment to her employees that 
she had an open-door policy with regard to discussing their per- 
formance: they could come into her office any time they were 
concerned about some aspect of their performance or the CTC 
pay strategy in general. In addition, there would be checkpoint 
reviews with each of them on a quarterly basis, so they would 
have a clear idea of where they stood. She knew that several 
of her employees were working scared; she felt that the more 
feedback and coaching she could give them, the better off they 
would be. 

Use Nonfinancial Rewards. One way to enhance motiva- 
tion is to couple financial rewards with nonfinancial rewards. 
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Nonfinancial rewards can include informal recognition such as 
positive reinforcement, extra time off (permitting employees to 
come in late or leave early), favorable job assignments, or ex- 
tra vacation days. 

Involve Employees in Pay Strategies. When there is some 
flexibility in aspects of your pay system, ask for your employees' 
input. If your organization has a pay-for-performance system, 
get your employees involved in determining how their perfor- 
mance will be measured and linked to the pay system. Ask them 
what they think is the most effective way to evaluate their per- 
formance or to distribute merit bonuses in the work group. The 
more you can get employees involved in the system that mea- 
sures their performance, the more motivated they will be to im- 
prove their performance. 



MANAGERIAL SUCCESS POINTERS 
Achieving Success Amidst Changing Pay Strategies 

>> Carefully explain pay system to all employees. 

>> Communicate departmental and organizational business 
plans. 

>> Define effective performance with each of your employees. 

>> Make sure your employees see the link between their per- 
formance and their pay. 

>> Take performance management and performance appraisal 
seriously. •, 

>> Make use of nonfinancial rewards to support the pay strategy. 

>> Involve employees in developing various aspects of the pay 
strategies. 



Summary 

The Six-J^eys for 
Success in Trying Times 



We have written this book because we believe that there are 
definite actions that people can take to achieve success in to- 
day's trying times. As we look across the many solutions and 
strategies offered throughout the book, we find six common 
threads, six keys to success. 

The Six Keys to Success 

1 . Continual learning. Obsolescence must become obsolete. Em- 
ployees and managers alike must make a commitment to 
life-long learning— continually learning new skills, new 
knowledge and information, and new jobs. 

2. Empowerment. Successful employees have the authority and 
responsibility to take action. They understand the degree 
and the scope of this power to act. They use it to help their 
internal and external customers, and they use it to solve 
problems and empower others. 

3. Role clarification. The clearer the picture employees have of 
their role and the definition of success within that role, the 
more opportunities for success they have. 

4. Continuous improvement, "Whatever you are doing today, you 
can do it a little better tomorrow. " "If it ain't broke, you're 
not looking hard enough." "If it ain't broke, break it and 
make it better." All of these catchy statements mean one 
thing: employees can be more successful and they can make 
their organizations more successful if they continually, 
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patiently, and incrementally make changes to improve 
everything they do at work. 

5. Adaptability. Some changes are good, some changes are bad, 
but one thing is for certain — change is a fact of life in to- 
day's organizations. Successful employees not only continu- 
ally adapt to change, they champion changes. 

6. Self-understanding. For employees to be successful in dealing 
with others, they need to understand themselves. Employees 
must understand their own attitudes and values because 
they influence how they perceive, think, and ultimately act. 

Each of these six keys affects employee success in all eight 
areas that have employees working scared, but in different 
degrees. The table below shows which keys seem to have the 
greatest effect on success in the eight areas. 



The Areas 






The 


Keys 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Less supervision 




X 


X 








Team culture 


X 


X 




X 


X 




Quality focus 


X 


X 




X 


X 




Downsizing 


X 




X 








Mergers and acquisitions 






X 




X 




Diversity in the work force 










X 


X 


Internationalization 










X 


X 


Innovative pay strategies 


X 




X 




X 





We believe these six keys will continue to drive success 
for employees and managers alike to the year 2000 and the dec- 
ade beyond. We hope the strategies offered in this book will serve 
to make you and your organization more successful. 
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